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YUGOSLAVIA: THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE CONFLICT 

The danger of a German attack on Yugoslav unity and independence 
grew more and more menacing from 1938 onwards. After the annexa- 
tion of Austria to the Reich Yugoslavia had a common frontier with 
Germany running through areas offering no serious natural barriers 
and with good railway communications with Central Europe. In the 
spring of 1939 the March on Prague and the destruction of Yugoslavia’s 
Ally in the Little Entente, in which full use was made of the mixed 
racial composition of the Czechoslovak population, was another 
pointer. The seizure of Albania by the Italians gave the junior Axis 
partner, known to aspire to complete control of the Dalmatian coast, 
a new long frontier with Yugoslavia. It was under these circumstances 
that the Yugoslav Government regulated internal difficulties in 1939 
by granting autonomy to Croatia. More recently, the absorption of 
Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria in the Axis front and the presence 
in their territories of German troops exposed the northern and eastern 
frontiers, and left Yugoslavia with only one friendly neighbour, 
Greece. The Hungarian-Yugoslav Pact of Friendship, signed only 
last December and ratified in February, proved to be a scrap of paper. 

Before the outbreak of war Germany and the Protectorate already 
had a large share of Yugoslavian trade, in 1939 54.2 per cent of exports 
and 35.9 per cent of imports. Since then the share of Germany in Yugo- 
slav export has greatly increased; there has also been an increase in 
exports to Italy. Indeed, after the entry of Italy into the war in 1940, 
other avenues were practically closed, and the efforts made to widen 
the internal Balkan market and to trade with Russia did not affect 
the situation seriously. The supplies sent to Germany before the war 
of wheat, maize, fruit, pigs, meat, timber, flax and hemp, copper, lead, 
zinc, antimony, manganese, chromium and bauxite were increased. 
Late in 1940 economic pressure compelled Yugoslavia to sign an 
agreement with Germany for the supply of large quantities of agricul- 
tural produce in spite of the bad wheat harvest (30 per cent below the 
normal)*in 1940. At the same time the rate of exchange was raised 
in Germany’s favour. Yugoslavia contracted to furnish goods on the 
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same scale as before and, in addition, to supply any surpluses available 
Under these circumstances internal prices rose steeply, and, as early 
as September last, the bulk of the bread produced was a “‘nationa] 
bread” which could not be sold until 24 hours after baking. By 
January bread prices had risen by 157 per cent over the 1939 price. 
The German exactions meant that food produced in the richer provinces, 
required for the poorer ones, was exported. 

German hold on production has been steadily increased, the process 
being facilitated by the German occupation of France, as French invest. 
ment in Yugoslavia had been considerable. For instance, early this 
year, an agreement was concluded in Paris for the transfer of French 
capital in the Bor copper mines, with an output of 42,000 tons of rolled 
copper a year, to I.G. Farben-Industrie. Under this arrangement 
Yugoslavia was to retain about 8,000 tons for her own use, the remainder 
to go to Germany, who provided the coke for smelting. 

Such were the circumstances under which MM. Cvetkovié and Cincar- 
Markovié arrived in Vienna on March 25, with the knowledge that 
German divisions were stationed in Austria, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria; they agreed to sign the Axis Pact, apparently without 
reservations. It was understood that a secret agreement was reached 
for the passage of German troops through Yugoslavia to Greece. 
The Regent’s Government had nevertheless shown signs that they were 
not up to this time entirely subservient. They had sent Dr. Stoya- 
dinovié, the pro-German Prime Minister of 1935 to 1939, to Greece, 
where the British authorities took charge of him; they maintained 
half a million men under arms; and they had arrested some 100 persons 
in Croatia alleged to be implicated in the Terrorist organization 
favoured by Germany. On the other hand, they had declined to clarify 
their position when invited to do so by the British Minister in Belgrade 
on March 17, or to enter into any conversations with the British 
or the Greeks for fear of compromising their neutrality. 

The storm of anger raised against the Regent, Prince Paul, and his 
Government led to the coup d'état of March 27, which destroyed the 
Regency, ended the minority of the boy-King, Peter II, and replaced 
the Government by a Cabinet under General Dushan Simovié¢ pledged 
to defend Yugoslav independence, but willing to make to Germany 
all concessions compatible with that aim. The new Government of 
General Simovié was composed of representatives of all the political 
parties, and of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. It includes a veteran 
Foreign Minister in M. Nin¢i¢, trusted lieutenant of M. Pasié¢ from 1920- 
26, representatives of the Serbian Radicals, Democrats, Nationalists, 
and Agrarians, the Serb Independent Democrats of the new provinces, 
the Croat Peasant Party, the Slovene Clericals, and the Moslems of 
Bosnia. For some days it was doubtful whether Dr. Maéek, leader o! 
the Croat Peasant Party, who had not resigned when the decision 
was taken to sign the Axis Pact, could co-operate with a Government 
which contained many who had bitterly opposed Croat autonomy in 
the past, but these doubts were resolved when he returned from Zagreb 
on April 3, and became Vice-Prime Minister. The common interest 
had triumphed over sectional differences, and it was made clear that 
there was no intention to go back on the Serb-Croat Agreement of 1939. 

The new Government’s careful affirmation of neutrality availed them 
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nothing. The Germans insisted, in a note handed on Sunday, 
March 30, to M. Ninéié¢, in Belgrade, on the fulfilment of the obligations 
incurred at Vienna by the former Government; the German Minister 
also demanded, it appears, an apology for recent “‘incidents’’, and 
demobilization. The Yugoslav reply did not reject entirely the idea 
of an apology, it offered to discuss some kind of non-aggression pact 
with Germany, without adherence to the Axis, but refused demobiliza- 
tion. 
The German attack began on Sunday morning, April 6, at 5 a.m. on 
both Greece and Yugoslavia, notes declaring the intentions of the 
German Government being handed to the Greek and Yugoslav 
Ministers in Berlin about the same time. Early on that same morning 
the unexpected signature of a Treaty of Non-aggression and Friendship 
between Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. was announced. Later in the day 
a British official statement was issued that British troops were already 
in Greece, and that the British Air Force there had been strengthened, 
and Mr. Cordell Hull promised military and other supplies to Yugo- 
slavia. The actual brunt of the invasion fell on Yugoslavia before 
substantial help could reach her, and the course of military operations 
is described on p. 493 and the following pages.’ 


SERBS AND CROATS 


Some explanation of the Serb-Croat quarrel lasting from 1928 to 
1939 and of the reconciliation accomplished in the face of a common 
danger may be given. The differences between Croats and Serbs are 
of the nature of slowly acquired characteristics of different civiliza- 
tions rather than of the physical differences of race. The Southern 
Slavs as a whole seem to have arrived in the peninsula from beyond the 
Vistula and the Dniester between the third and seventh centuries and 
to have deployed, the Croats to the northern and the Serbs to the 
eastern valleys, in small numbers because the resources of the land were 


fnot such as to support a serried population. Thereafter the location 


and configuration of the Balkan peninsula, as a gangplank between 
“Western”? Europe and “Eastern” Asia, did the rest. The cousins 
suffered different experiences, religious and political, so that when 
called upon to live in the same house they scarcely knew one another. 
Their different ideas of government were not immediately apparent 
after the creation of the new State in December, 1918. While Serbia, 
in common with south-east Yugoslavia, had not been completely freed 
from Turkish domination until the late 19th century, Croatia formed 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and had shared in a higher 
civilization. Upon emancipation, the peasantry fell heir, in Croatia 
and Slavonia and in the Voivodina more than elsewhere, to the seignorial 
estates of the Austrian and Magyar landed aristocracy. The expropria- 
tion and division of these estates after 1918 rather diverted the atten- 
tion of the land-hungry Croats from the Serbian administration func- 
tioning in Belgrade. But feeling ran very high as it came to be realized 
by the Croats that the ruling classes of the rural and democratic Serbs 
proposed to extend to Croatia the strong centralized authority by which 

‘For details of the various events summarized above see the Chronology in 
the present and last numbers of the Bulletin. 
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they had unified 4 Serbian lands. Shipwreck, however, appeared ty 
have been avoided in 1939, when the foundations of federal Yugoslay 
government were laid with the recognition of an autonomous Croatia, 
comprising the banovine of the Sava and Primorje, together with 
Dubrovnik and seven other districts detached from the banovine of 
Dunav, Drina and Vrbas (see map, p. 471). Foreign affairs, defence, 
and communications were reserved to the central Government at 
Belgrade. In the short period of its autonomous existence, the new 
Croatia has had a peasant government which has initiated some socialist 
experiments and has been very popular with the peasants who form 
the majority of the inhabitants. It was less popular with the bour- 
geois elements in the capital, Zagreb, and, it may be supposed, with 
Belgrade. 

Upon this difference between Croats and Serbs the Germans counted 
to disrupt the young federal State. It was presumed that the recon- 
ciliation was not permanent and that the Croats could be seduced from 
their allegiance. It could be suggested that Croatia would probably bx 
the first to suffer in case of invasion, because of her proximity to 
the frontier and the absence of natural defences. Although the Croat 
leaders had shown no separatist tendencies, they might be influenced 
by the mirage of complete independence guaranteed by the Reich 
Ante Paveli¢é, who had been head of the Croat Terrorist organization 
responsible for the assassination of King Alexander at Marseilles in 
1934, was put up by the Germans to broadcast from Graz and other 
stations demanding the creation of an independent Croatia, for which 
he declared, he had Hitler’s full support. He announced his assumption 


on the position of Croatian Quisling on the 9th March.* Use was also 
made of the Macedonian Terrorist organization, I.M.R.O., to foment 
trouble in Serbian Macedonia, and of the large German minorities— 
350,000 in the Banat, Baéka and Baranje; 125,000 in Croatia-Slavonia; 
and 40,000 in Slovenia—as a disruptive force in the north.® 


PHYSICAL DIVISIONS 


Were Croatia, within the boundaries defined soon after 1939, to bi 
alienated as completely as is Slovakia from the Protectorate, th 
economic loss to the rest of the State would be disproportionate. 
At least three distinctive types of country are represented in Yugo- 
slavia, each with its characteristic economy, and of these three regions 
Croatia includes a large share of all but the poorest. The coastal belt 
is almost as favoured climatically as the Riviera, and can grow thé 
special crops usually associated with the Mediterranean. It is very 
narrow and almost disappears in the south. Of this strip Croatia 
controls the most fertile section between Zara and Split. The moun- 
tainous interior, which forms the greater part of the country, manifests 
its most repellent features nearest the coast, where sheer limestone 

1 For the course of events and the long-continued breach between Croats 
and Serbs, after the murder in 1928 of the Croat Peasant leader, Radi 
see an article on ‘The Position of Yugoslavia’ in the Bulletin of May 4, 1940. 

2 Germany recognized Croatia as a free and independent State on Apri! 15 
in response to a telegraphic appeal for recognition for the newly appointec 


Quisling Government under Paveli¢ and Kvaternik. 
3 See the Bulletin of March 9, 1940, for the Nazification of German minorities 
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ranges discourage communication not only by their height but by their 
lack of surface water and consequently of vegetation and population. 
This is ‘““The White Mountain” in contradistinction to ‘The Green 
Mountain”’ further inland. For a long time the Dinaric chain held the 
réle of frontier zone between primitive States, to which period belong 
the old lengthwise divisions of the country, of which Dalmatia was 
the example par excellence. At intervals peripheral states such as 
Montenegro sought to unify the core with the margins, but failed 
because their own populations provided an insufficient numerical basis 
for the maintenance of independent statehood. In this connection 
the nine banovine initiated in 1929 to replace the previous thirty-three 
administrative divisions were a noteworthy advancé; Sava and 
Primorje (Croatia) and Zeta (Montenegro and neighbouring land) each 
ran back into the hinterland, and a primary function of rivers was 
recognized in that provincial boundaries were by preference drawn 
along watersheds. 


TABLE I. 
1931. 
Population and Employment 
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Drava 
Drina 
Dunav 
Morava 
Primorje 
Sava 
Vardar 
Vrbas 
Zeta 
Belgrade 


1,144,298 
1,534,739 
2,387,295 
1,435,584 

901,660 
2,704,303 
1,574,243 
1,037,382 

925,516 

288,938 








13,934,038 














The interior mountains are more agreeable than the coastal ranges 
alike to the alpine herdsman in the north, the shepherd and the swine- 
herd. Up to about 1890, dense forests of oak and pine hampered 
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communications and agriculture. Of their remnants, nearly 50 per 
cent are owned by the State. Though their products constitute one of 
Yugoslavia’s major exports, and industries connected with forestry 
employ much labour and capital, the destruction of forests in the last 
5) vears has not been without its deleterious effects in the form of 
increased run-off, floods, etc. In the valleys and intermontane basins 
agriculture of a Central European type is practised. Nevertheless they 
form a region from which constant necessary emigration has profited 
the third great subdivision, the banovina of Dunav, and part of that of 
Sava. Dunav, the Danube province roughly identical with the district 
previously known as the Voivodina, includes the Baranje (between 
the rivers Danube and Drave), the Batka (between the Danube 
and the Tisza) and part of the former Banat. Eastern Sava lies between 
the Drave and the Save, and was previously known as Slavonia; while 
Syrmia, the eastern end of pre-1918 Croatia, is now included in the 
Drina banovina. It is here that many of the physical attributes of the 
Hungarian plain approach most nearly to the Adriatic and to the West, 
running up the open valleys of the Drave and the Save and producing 
the most extensive arable acreage in the country. 


TABLE II. 
Agricultural Land and Population 
(Census of 1931) 
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_Although Dunav is no part of Croatia, it contains large Magyar, 
German and Rumanian elements, and is therefore most likely to be 
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affected by revisionist claims. Many Serbs in the Dunav dislike the 
strong centralization of government favoured by Serbia itself. The 
province has few resources other than the produce of rich agricultural 
land, and constitutes the necessary granary of the highland population 
of southern Yugoslavia. Mountain dwellers from Serbia and Dalmatia 
immigrate, both permanently, and seasonally to help with the cereal 
and sugar beet harvests. There has in addition been some deliberate 
settlement of Serbian ex-service men, particularly in the Baranje, 
in an attempt to create a homogeneous Yugoslav population near the 
frontier. On the other hand the main d’euvre employed in the manu- 
facture of agricultural products is largely Hungarian. There are 2 
factory hands to every 5 settled agriculturalists and 15 seasonal 
agricultural labourers. 

It will be seen from the map that Drava (Slovenia) was already isolated 
by the creation of greater Croatia, and its autonomy might logically 
have been presumed to be the next step. The surface is still 44 per cent 
under forest; it contains two-fifths of the coal and one-third of the 
developed hydro-electricity of Yugoslavia. Other centres are the falls 
of the Krka and Cetina in the Croatian Primorje which are used in the 
manufacture of chemicals. The three banovine, Dunav, Sava, and 
Drava, together contained in 1938 (intercensal estimate) more than one- 
third of the population (ignoring Belgrade), three-quarters of the 
industrial undertakings, and four-sevenths of the ploughed land in 
the country. 


Tables I and II, from the most recent official Census of Population 
in 1931, are included in order to emphasize: 
(1) the opportunities of employment other than in agriculture 
in Drava, Sava and Dunav (Table I, column 5). This is in mining 
(for coal, lead, zinc, and iron) and manufacturing (wood-working, 
distilling, tanning and textiles); 
(2) the smaller agricultural density in these three banovine, 
indicating that agriculture is of a higher standard; and the least 
agricultural density in Zeta and Primorje, indicating very un- 
favourable natural conditions, where the pressure of population 
can very likely be relieved only by emigration (Table II, column 3); 
(3) The large number of unemployed to be maintained on the 
land in Morava, Drina, and Vrbas (roughly Bosnia and northern 
Serbia) without alternative occupation, as in Sava (Table I, 
column 4): in Drina and Vardar, the large proportion of Moslems 
militates against the employment of women, who thus swell the 
total of unemployed agricultural dependents in these provinces; 
(4) The inadequate size of the average holding in the same bano- 
vine, Morava, Drina and Vrbas (Table II, column 4), which, taken 
in conjunction with (2) and (3), suggests a type of over-population 
in relation to limited agricultural resources such as might be 
relieved by a degree of industrialization. ; 
Whereas fhe banovine of Morava, Vardar, Drina, Zeta, Primorj 
and Vrbas do not produce sufficient food for local needs, the coal 
resources of Morava and Vardar have been estimated at 700 
million tons. Actual coal production does not exceed 1 million 
tons per year. There are reserves of iron in Drina and Vrbas as 
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well as in Save, and copper, chrome, manganese and antimony 
are also available, but are for the most part exported. 

The general slope of the land is towards the Danube and away from 
the Adriatic, but the majority of foreign trade is not with the Danube 
States, which are exporters of the same agricultural products (except 
timber). The enormous difficulty of communication with the coast 
(in normal times the Danube carries 35 per cent of imports and 17 per 
cent of exports) favours trade relations with Germany and the 
Protectorate. 

Rail communication with Vienna and at the head of the Adriatic 
is good; the trade and population of the port of Split have greatly 
increased since the opening of the railway to Zagreb (1925); but further 
south the difficult lines connecting Metkovié and Dubrovnik with the 
interior can be of only slight commercial value. As in other Balkan 
countries, the lines are single-track, the only exception being the 
line from the north-west frontier to Belgrade. The economic develop- 
ment of the country calls for transverse railways, as for transverse 
provinces, the continental through traffic which travels by the Morava- 
Vardar corridor having brought nothing but trouble locally. As Miss 
Newbigin, the well-known geographer, wrote at the end of 1918: “To 
fly to the hills to starve there; to remain along the main route and to 
be crushed by trampling feet: it is scarcely too much to say that these 
have been the main alternatives before the nations of that troubled 
land.”’ 

M.B. 
L.R.L. 


DEGREES OF NATIONAL AND REGIONAL 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


IN current discussions, the question often occurs how far a particular 
area or country is economically self-sufficient, and considerable con- 
fusion is caused both by the failure to formulate the question with suffi- 
cient precision and by the lack of a suitable measure of the degree of 
self-sufficiency even when the concept is fairly clear. 


THE MEANING AND MEASUREMENT OF DEGREES OF 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

There are obviously two completely different forms in which the 
question may arise: (a) How far does the country (or other area) 
actually depend upon trade which passes across its boundaries? and 
(b) How difficult would it be for the country or area to make itself 
independent of all such trade? 

The first of these questions is clearly the easier to answer, but even 
so the answer is rarely put into a satisfactory numerical form. It seems 
that the only completely satisfactory measure of the actual degree of 
dependence of a country, for instance, upon international trade would 
be the proportion of the total goods and services consumed within it 
which come from abroad. The actual evaluation of this in any given 
case would present various difficulties; a reasonable approximation to 
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it, Leesan may be obtained & iitinn the proportion which the 
value of merchandise imports bears to the country’s total national 
income. Clearly, this is unsatisfactory in so far as services of various 
kinds are imported, and in so far as merchandise imported is re-exported. 
The latter difficulty is not entirely removed by considering ‘‘retained” 
imports only, since these may be re-exported after manufacture. With 
these qualifications, however (which could be dispensed with to some 
extent in many cases), it may be maintained that the ratio of retained 
imports to total income affords a reasonably good measure of the actual 
degree of dependence of an area upon the outside world. 

The second of the above questions—that of the difficulty or ease with 
which an area could become entirely self-sufficient—is far more difficult 
to answer. It is extremely important to realize in this connexion that 
there are relatively few countries in the world which could not support 
their present populations at some standard of life or other without 
intercourse with the outside world. Britain is possibly one of the 
exceptions, and even here it is not certain that we could not maintain 
our population at all without international trade. It is certain, however, 
that the standard of living supportable under these conditions would 
be extremely low. Other countries, such as France or Germany, could 
clearly become self-sufficient at a level considerably lower than their 
customary peacetime standard of living, but not nearly so far below it 
as in our case. The United States could achieve self-sufficiency at a 
standard of life not far below its customary one. 

There must, of course, be some relation between the degree of peace- 
time dependence upon international trade and the sacrifice in standard 
of living which would be necessary for complete self-sufficiency. The 
relation, however, is very far from being a rigid one. Some countries, 
such as Great Britain, which are almost or quite incapable of achieving 
self-sufficiency at all, because their imports include essential com- 
modities (Such as foodstuffs) which they could produce at home only 
with the greatest difficulty, nevertheless import a smaller proportion 
of their total consumption than do other countries, whose imports 
consist largely of things which they could produce without great difii- 
culty, or which are essential only to the maintenance of a high standard 
of living. In examining their ratio of imports to national incomes for 
various areas, therefore, we shall be throwing a certain amount of light 
upon the difficulty or ease of attaining self-sufficiency in those areas, but 
this amount of light would have to be supplemented by a study of the 
nature of the imports and the capacity of the area for producing 
substitutes. 


THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE TO 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


The following table shows the percentage which retained merchandise 
imports in 1929 bore to national income over the decade 1925-34 in 
various countries. 

It is extremely difficult to disentangle all the influences which go to 
determine the percentages here shown. Certain main principles, how- 
ever, stand out fairly clearly. The countries which were most dependent 
upon international trade—Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, South 
Africa, Norway—were small and fairly wealthy countries, though par- 
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ticular factors, such as gold production, were obviously important in 
particular cases. The countries least dependent upon international 
trade form an oddly assorted collection—the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., India, and China. Their common feature is their great size 
which is clearly the chief factor making for their relatively high degree 
of self-sufficiency, since the group contains both the richest and the 
poorest of countries. Among countries of approximately the same 
economic importance, as measured by either population or by national 
income, however, there is generally a fairly marked tendency for those 
with the highest incomes per head to be also the ones most dependent 
upon international trade. It may be added that, even if no account is 
taken of size, the correlation between income per head and dependence 
upon international trade is positive, and, though small, is just large 
enough to be technically significant. 


TABLE I 
Ratio of Retained Merchandise Imports, 1929, to Net National Income 
1925-34 


per cent per cent 
South Africa ne ... 47.2 Poland fas i i. 262 
Canada... at ... 25.6 Rumania... od a ae 
United States ad ... 66 United Kingdom ... a 
Germany ... i ..- 182 Sweden .. ay te 
Austria... A ... 28.4 Switzerland 
Belgium... mat ... 48.7. Czechoslovakia 
Bulgaria... ie ... 11.5 Italy 
Denmark ... 43 ... 45.6 Australia 
Estonia... Poe ... 23.3 New Zealand 
Finland... bee 2 SAO VUaamm 
France i ee ... 18.3 Portugal 
Greece ive fe: ... 18.8 Yugoslavia 
Hungary ... ay ... 15.5 Argentina 
Eire es si ... 35.4 India 
Latvia aaa ste ... 28.1 China 
Lithuania ... ae .. 16.3 Japan io mon 
Norway... we! ... 47.7 Netherlands India 


Netherlands i sco ee 


THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF DEPENDENCE UPON 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


If it is true that higher incomes per head, generally speaking, tend 


' to go with a high degree of dependence upon international trade, is it 


possible to trace an increasing dependence upon such trade in the 
development of a country which has gradually built up a high standard 
of living? Unfortunately, the matter is again far from simple. The 
United States, for instance, appears to have become less (though not 
steadily less) dependent upon international trade from about 1860 till 
the decade before the last war. This corresponds, no doubt, to the 
growth of manufacturing industry and of population, decreasing the 
exportable agricultural surplus and the degree of dependence upon 
imported manufactures at the same time. The post-1919 decade, how- 
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ever, was marked oye a cemderulity increased ddepenannds upon imports, 
due probably in part to the increasing capacity of the country for ex. 
porting industrial goods, and perhaps also to the development of 
particular manufactures which demanded imported raw materials, such 
as rubber. Since 1929, of course, reliance upon international trade 
has decreased in the United States, as practically everywhere else. 
World trade as a percentage of world income has shrunk from about 
11 or 12 per cent in 1929 to probably less than 10 per cent in 1937. 

Our own reliance upon foreign trade has been relatively high for a 
long time. It seems likely that at the end of the 17th century our 
imports amounted in current value to about a fifth of national income, 
and roughly the same was probably true in 1800 and in 1850. In the 
decade following this last date, however, trade expanded much faster 
than income, and throughout the whole period from 1860 to 1929 the 
ratio of imports to national income did not deviate far from 30 per 
cent. In 1939 (a peak year) it was only 17.5 per cent. 

Japan affords an interesting illustration of the course of events during 
a process of rapid industrialization. In 1904 imports were as much as 
32 per cent of national income; this ratio fell to 24 per cent in 1914 and 
21 per cent in 1925, and in 1936 was below 20 per cent. She is therefore 
becoming less dependent upon international trade—a course opposite 
to that which our development took at a comparable step in ow 
industrialization. The reason is probably that Japan’s early industriali- 
zation, unlike ours, was financed largely by borrowing abroad, so 
that imports in the early part of this century were remarkably high. 
They had, indeed, increased tenfold in twenty years. In the 1880's, before 


industrialization was seriously begun, the ratio of imports to national 
income was probably only 2 or 3 per cent. 


THE SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF LARGE AREAS 


It is of some use to consider the degree of dependence upon inter- 
national trade, not only of countries, but of groups of countries, especial] 
those which are associated together for purposes of trade policy or are 
interesting for other reasons. The percentage ratio of imports from the 
outside world to total national incomes in the year 1937 is shown in the 
following table for a number of such groups: 


TABLE II 
Ratio of Retained Merchandise Imports to Net National Income, 1937 


per cent 
British Empire ... ii. soe ah 1.3 nit $0 
Sterling Bloc... bel Ce tb. vii os (OS 
Continental Europe... we a de 5. ne 
Western Hemisphere ... . 36 
Western Hemisphere and Sterling Bloc Combined 3.5 
Whole World Outside Continental Europe pas 0G. 


It is clear from this that the British Empire, for instance, before the 
war was very far from being self-sufficient—much less so, for instance 
than the United States, which had an import trade equal to only about 
4 per cent of its national income. The Sterling Bloc, which does not 
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include Canada, was still further from self-sufficiency. Continental 
Europe (from which the U.S.S.R. is excluded) was a good deal further 
from self-sufficiency than the Western Hemisphere—and this would 
certainly be the case to an even greater extent if one looked behind the 
trade figures to the actual resources available in the two areas. 

It is mteresting to note how little the degree of self-sufficiency of the 
Western Hemisphere and the Sterling Bloc combined exceeds that of 
the former of the two groups. The increase of self-sufficiency when the 
rest of the world excluding Continental Europe is admitted to the group 
is considerable, but a substantial amount of the pre-war trade of this 
huge area, amounting, probably, to just over 2 per cent of its total 
income, was with the European Continent. The loss to the world if 
Europe were to remain a more or less closed area to trade, or even if its 
trade were to be cut down by any substantial proportion, would there- 
fore be considerable. 


A. J.B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE WAR, APRIL 9 


IN a review of the war on April 9, moving a resolution recording 
grateful appreciation of the services of the Forces and of the workers 
at home, Mr. Churchill began by referring to Benghazi. Its loss was 
injurious chiefly because valuable airfields round the town had passed 
into enemy hands. Apart from this they would have been content 
to have halted their original advance at Tobruk, owing to the growing 
danger in the Balkans. The movement of German air forces and 
armoured troops into Tripoli had begun even before Benghazi was 
captured from the Italians and a steady toll had been taken of the 
transports carrying the German troops. The Germans had now made 
a rapid attack in greater strength than the British commander expected 
at so early a date, and it had been necessary to fall back upon stronger 
positions and more defensible country. It was clear, he said, that 
military considerations alone must guide their generals, and that these 
problems must not be complicated by prestige values or by considera- 
tions of public opinion. They must expect much hard and severe 
fighting not only for the defence of Cyrenaica but for that of Egypt. 

[his sudden darkening of the scene in Cyrenaica in no way detracted 
from the merit of the brilliant campaigns which had destroyed the 
Italian Empire in Africa, and he recapitulated the recent successes. 
Keren was stormed after hard fighting, costing about 4,000 casualties, 
in which the Indian troops took the foremost part. Asmara had 
surrendered, and Massawa was now in their hands, while the Red 
Sea was virtually cleared of enemy warships, a matter of “far-reaching 
convenience”. Harar had fallen, and their troops had taken charge of 
Addis Ababa, and ‘“‘the complete destruction and capture of all Italian 
forces in Abyssinia with corresponding immediate relief to our opera- 
tions elsewhere may be reasonably expected”’. 

After referring to the Matapan victory, “decisively breaking the 
Italian naval power in the Mediterranean’’, he said they could see how 
the situation since last summer had been marvellously transformed 
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when they recalled that their forces in the Nile Valley had been out. 
numbered by 4 or 5 to one by the Italian Army. They had taken more 
Italian prisoners than they had troops in the country. 


Turning to the Balkans Mr. Churchill said that for some months past 
they had watched with growing concern the absorption of Hungary 
the occupation of Rumania, and the seduction and occupation of 
Bulgaria, so that at length the Greeks and the Southern Slavs, neither 
of them capable of doing the slightest injury to Germany, must now 
fight to the death for their freedom. Until Greece was treacherously 
invaded at the behest of the base Italian dictator she had observed 
meticulous neutrality, and nothing could have been more correct 
than the behaviour of her Government in diplomatic contact and 
relations, and “‘we had no contacts or engagements of a military charac- 
ter with the Greek Government’”’, he added. 

It was only when Greece appealed to them for aid against the 
invader that they gave whatever support in the air and in supplies 
that was possible. All this time the Germans continued to lavish 
friendly assurances on Greece, and to toy with the idea of a new trade 
treaty. German high officials, both in Athens and Berlin, expressed 
their disapproval of the Italian invasion, and offered their sympathy. 
He went on: 

“Meanwhile, since the beginning of December, the movement of 
German forces through Hungary and through Rumania towards 
Bulgaria became apparent to all. More than two months ago, by the 
traitorous connivance of the Bulgarian King and Government, the 
advance parties of the German Air Force in plain clothes were gradually 
admitted to Bulgaria and took possession of the Bulgarian airfields. 
Many thousands of German airmen and political police had already 
percolated into Bulgaria and were advanced in key positions before the 
actual announcement of the accession of Bulgaria to the Axis was 
made. German troops then began to pour openly into Bulgaria in 
very large numbers. One of the direct objectives of these forces was 
plainly Salonika, which, I may mention, they have entered at four 
o’clock this morning. 


“Tt has never been our interest or policy to see the war carried into 
the Balkan Peninsula. At the end of February we sent the Foreign 
Secretary and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff to the Middle 
East in order to see whether anything could be done to form a united 
defensive front in the Balkans. They went to Athens. They went to 
Angora. They would have gone to Belgrade, but they were refused 
permission by the Government of Prince Paul. 

“Of course, if these three threatened States had stood together 
they could have had at their disposal sixty or seventy divisions 
which, if a good combined plan had been made and if prompt united 
action had been taken in good time might have confronted the Germans 
with a project of resistance which might well have deterred them 
altogether and must in any case Have long delayed them, having regar¢ 
to the mountainous and broken character of the country to be defended 
and the limits of the communications available in the various countries 
through which the German armies forced or intrigued their way. 
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“Although we were most anxious to promote such a defensive front, 
by which alone the peace of the Balkans could be maintained, we were 
determined not to urge the Greeks, already at grips with the Italians, 
upon any course contrary to their desires or judgment. The support 
which we can give to the people who are fighting for freedom in the 
Balkans and in Turkey—or ready to fight—is necessarily limited at the 
present time, and we did not wish to take the responsibility of pressing 
the Greeks to engage in a conflict with the new terrible foe which was 
gathering upon their borders. However, on the first occasion when the 
Foreign Secretary and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff met the 
Greek King and Prime Minister, the Prime Minister declared spon- 
taneously on behalf of his Government that Greece would resolve, at all 
costs, to defend her freedom and native soil against any aggressor, and 
that even if they were left wholly unsupported by Great Britain or by 
their neighbours, Turkey and Yugoslavia, they would nevertheless 
remain faithful to their alliance with Great Britain, which came into 
play at the opening of the Italian invasion, and would fight to the death 
against both Italy and Germany. 

“This being so, it seemed that our duty was clear. We were bound in 
honour to give them all the aid in our power. If they were resolved to 
face the might and fury of the Huns we had no doubts but that we 
should share their ordeal and that the soldiers of the British Empire 
must stand in the line with them. We were advised by our generals on 
the spot, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and General Wavell and 
General Papagos, the victorious Commanders-in-Chief, that a sound 
military plan giving good prospects of successcould be made. Of course 
in all these matters there is hazard. In this case, as anyone can see 
without particularizing unduly, there was for us a double hazard. It 
remains to be seen how well these opposing risks and duties have been 
judged. But of this I am sure, that there is no less likely way of winning 
a war than to adhere pedantically to the maxim of ‘safety first’. 
Therefore in the first weeks of March we entered into a military 
agreement with the Greeks, and the considerable movements of British 
and Imperial troops and supplies which have since developed began to 
take place. The House would very rightly reprove me if I entered 
into any details, or if, while this widespread battle is going on, I 
attempted in any way to discuss either the situation or its prospects. 
I therefore turn to the story of Yugoslavia. 


“This valiant, steadfast people, whose history for centuries has been 
a struggle for life and who owe their survival to their mountains and to 
their fighting qualities, made every endeavour to placate the Nazi 
monster. If they had made common cause with the Greeks when the 
Greeks, having been attacked by Italy, had hurled back the invaders, 
the complete destruction of the Italian armies in Albania could certainly 
and swiftly have been achieved long before the German forces could 
have reached the theatre of war, and even in January or February this 
extraordinary military opportunity was still open. 

“But the Government of Prince Paul, untaught by the fate of so 
many of the smaller countries of Europe, not only observed the strictest 
neutrality and refused even to enter into effective Staff conversations 
with Greece or with Turkey or with us, but they hugged the delusion 
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that a sane preserve their independence by patching up some sort 
of pact or compromise with Hitler. Once again we saw the odious 
German poison technique employed. In this case, however, it was to 
the Government rather than to the nation that the doses and the 
inoculation were administered. The process was not hurried. Why 
should it have been? All the time the German armies and air force 
were entering and massing in Bulgaria. From a few handfuls of tourists 
admiring the beauties of the Bulgarian landscape in the wintry weather 
the German forces grew to seven, twelve, twenty, and finally to twenty- 
five divisions. Presently the weak and unfortunate prince, and after- 
wards his Ministers, were summoned, like others before them, to Herr 
Hitler’s footstool, and a pact was signed which would have given 
Germany complete control not only over the body but over the soul 
of the Slav nation. 

“Then at last the people of Yugoslavia saw their peril, and, with a 
universal spasm of revolt and national resurgence, very similar to that 
which in 1808 convulsed and glorified the people of Spain, they swept 
from power those who were leading them into a shameful tutelage and 
resolved at the eleventh hour to guard their freedom and their honour 
with their lives. All this happened only a fortnight ago. A_ boa- 
constrictor who had already covered his prey with his foul saliva and 
then had it suddenly wrested from his coils would be in an amiable 
mood compared with Hitler, Géring, Ribbentrop, and the rest of the 
Nazi gang when they experienced this bitter disappointment. A frightful 
vengeance was vowed against the Southern Slavs. Rapid, perhaps 
hurried redispositions were made of the German forces and of German 
diplomacy. Hungary was offered large territorial gains to become an 
accomplice in the assault upon a friendly neighbour, with whom she 
had just signed a solemn pact of friendship and non-aggression. Count 
Teleki preferred to take his own life rather than join in such a deed of 
shame. A heavy forward movement of German armies, already 
gathered in and dominating Austria, was set in motion through 
Hungary to the northern frontier of Yugoslavia. 

“A ferocious howl of hatred from the supreme miscreant was the 
signal for the actual invasion. The open city of Belgrade was laid 
in ashes and at the same time a tremendous drive by the German 
armoured forces, which had been so improvidently allowed to gather 
in Bulgaria, was launched westward into Southern Serbia, and, it no 
longer being worth while to keep up the farce of love for Greece, other 
powerful forces rolled forward into Greece, where they were at once 
unflinchingly encountered and have already sustained more than 
one bloody repulse at the hands of the heroic Greek Army.” 


After saying that the British and Imperial troops had not yet been 
engaged, Mr. Churchill referred to the position of France. He had 
welcomed cordially the declaration of Marshal Pétain, and said he was 
sure that the French nation, ‘‘with whatever means of expression are 
still open to them’”’, would still repudiate such a shameful course as 
taking action against her former ally. But they must realize that the 
Vichy Government was in a great measure in the hands of Hitler, 
acting daily through the Armistice Commission. Two million pert 
men were in German hands, as was much of the food supply, and both 
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prisoners and food could be doled out month by month in return for 
hostile propaganda or unfriendly action against Britain. ‘Admiral 
Darlan tells us,’’ he went on, “that the Germans have been generous 
in their treatment of France’’, and he described this as ‘‘a strange and 
sinister tribute” which he doubted whether the French people would 
endorse. 

He emphasized that they must maintain the blockade against 
Germany and those rights of contraband control at sea which had 
never been disputed or denied to any belligerent, and which a year ago 
France was exercising to the full. He then gave some information of 
recent events, in the following words: 

“Some time ago we were ready to enter into economic negotiations 
with the French with a view to mitigating the hardships of their 
conditions so far as it was within our power, but any chance of fruitful 
negotiations was nipped in the bud by the generous Germans and 
imperative orders were given from Wiesbaden to the Government of 
Vichy to break them off. Nevertheless, we have allowed in practice 
very considerable quantities of food to go into France out of our 
sincere desire to spare the French people every hardship in our power. 
When, however, it comes to thousands of tons of rubber and of other 
vital war materials which pass, as we know, directly to the German 
armies we are bound even at the risk of collisions with the French 
warships at sea to enforce our rights as recognized by international 
law. 

‘There is one other form of action into which the Vichy Govern- 
ment may be led by the dictation of Germany—namely, the sending of 
powerful war vessels which are unfinished or have been damaged 
back from French African ports to ports in Metropolitan France which 
are either under the control of the Germans or may at very short 
notice fall under that control. Such movements of French war vessels 
from Africa to France would alter the balance of naval power and would 
thus prejudice the interests of the United States as well as our own. 
Therefore I trust that such incidents will be avoided, or if they are not 
avoided that the consequences which will follow from them will be 
understood and fairly judged by the French nation, for whose cause 
we are contending no less than for our own.” 

From this Mr. Churchill turned to the development of the R.A.F., 
saying that there wasa continued and marked improvement in its relative 
strength compared with the Luftwaffe; also a remarkable increase in 
its strength and bomb-dropping capacity, so that: ‘“‘The sorties which 
we are now accustomed to make upon German harbours and cities are 
increasing in numbers of aircraft and in weight of the discharge with 
every month that passes, and in some cases we have already in our raids 
exceeded in severity anything which in a single town or single night 
we have experienced over here. At the same time there is a sensible 
improvement in our means of dealing with German raids upon this 
island. A very great measure of security has been given to this country 
in the daylight—and we are glad that the days are lengthening. But 
now the moonlight periods are also looked forward to by the R.A.F. 
as Opportunities for inflicting severe deterrent losses upon the raiders 
as well as for striking hard at the enemy in his own territory. 

‘The fact that our technical advisers welcomed the light—daylight, 
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moonlight, starlight—and.1 that we do not 7 for our iti on 
darkness, clouds, and mist, as would have been the case some time ago, 
is pregnant with hope and with meaning. But, of course, all these 
tendencies are only in their early stages, and I forbear to enlarge 
upon them.” 

But, after all, he continued, everything turned on the Battle of the 
Atlantic. Their losses in ships were very heavy, and they could not 
continue indefinitely without seriously affecting their war effort and 
means of subsistence. They, on their side, had sunk, captured, or seen 
scuttled, over 2,300,000 tons of enemy shipping, but their own losses 
were nearly 4 million tons of British tonnage. As against this they had 
under their flag over 3 million tons of foreign, neutral, or newly 
constructed tonnage, so that there had been no serious diminution in 
the number of ships. But if the losses continued at the existing rate 
where were they to find another 3 or 4 million tons to fill the gap 
and carry them on through 1942? ‘We are building merchant ships’, 
he said, ‘upon a very considerable scale, and to the utmost of our 
ability, having regard to other calls upon us. We are also making 
a most strenuous effort to make ready for sea the large number of 
vessels which have been damaged by the enemy, and the still larger 
number which have been damaged by the winter gales. We are doing 
our utmost to accelerate the turn-round of our ships, remembering, 
and this is a striking figure, that even ten days’ saving on turn-round 
on our immense fleets is equal to a reinforcement of five million tons of 
imports in a single year. 

“T can assure the House that all the energy and contrivance of which 
we are capable have been, and will continue to be, devoted to these 
purposes, and we are already conscious of substantial results. But 
when all is said and done the only way in which we can get through the 
year 1942 without a very sensible contraction of our war effort is by 
another gigantic building of merchant ships in the United States similar 
to that prodigy of output accomplished by the Americans in 1918.” 

They had the assurance that several million tons of American 
new shipping would be available for the common struggle during the 
course of next year, and ‘‘Here, then, is the assurance upon which we 
may count for that staying-power without which it will not be possible 
to save the world from the criminals who assail its future’. 

He was confident they would succeed in coping with the air attacks 
being made on the shipping approaches, and he hoped that eventually 
the people of Ireland would come to realize that it was as much in their 
interests as in England’s that their ports and airfields should be avail- 
able for the naval and air forces which must operate further into the 
Atlantic. He concluded: 

‘The defeat of the U-boats and of the surface raiders has been proved 
to be entirely a question of adequate escort for our convoys. It will 
indeed be disastrous if the great masses of weapons, munitions, and 
instruments of war of all kinds made with the toil and skill of American 
hands at the cost of the United States and loaned to us under the Aid 
to Britain Bill were to sink into the depths of the ocean and never 
reach the hard-pressed fighting line. That would be a result lamentable 
to us over here, and I cannot believe that it would be found acceptable to 
the proud and resolute people of the United States. 
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“Indeed, I am now authorized to state that ten United States 
revenue cutters, fast vessels of about 2,000 tons displacement, with a 
fine armament and a very wide range of endurance, have already been 
placed at our disposal by the United States Government and will soon 
be in action.. These vessels, originally designed to enforce Prohibition, 
will now serve an even higher purpose. 

“It is, of course, very hazardous to try to forecast in what direction 
or directions Hitler will employ his military machine in the present 
vear. He may at any time attempt an invasion of this island. That 
is an ordeal from which we shall not shrink. At the present moment 
he is driving south and south-east through the Balkans and at any 
moment may turn upon Turkey. But there are many signs which 
point to a Nazi attempt to secure the granary of the Ukraine and the 
oilfields of the Caucasus as a German means of gaining the resources 
wherewith to wear down the English-speaking world: All this is 
speculation. 

“But I will say only one thing more. Once we have gained the Battle 
of the Atlantic and are certain of the constant flow of American 
supplies which is being prepared for us, then, however far Hitler may 
go or whatever new millions or scores of millions he may lap in misery, 
he may be sure, armed with the sword of retributive justice, we shall 
be on his track.” 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
April 1 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that a sharp attack was made on a town 
on the north-east coast in the night, and a number of casualties and 
considerable damage were reported. Bombs dropped elsewhere near the 
East coast caused little damage and few casualties; there were also 
some isolated incidents in the south and south-west and in South 
Wales, but casualties were small. An evening bulletin reported a certain 
amount of activity during the day, with bombs dropped by single air- 
craft at points near the south and east coasts. At 2 places on the south 
coast some damage and casualties were caused and a few people killed. 
Two enemy bombers were destroyed. A later bulletin reported the 
destruction of 2 more off the Welsh coast. 

Operations against Germany included a heavy night attack on the 
shipyards at Bremen and the industrial centre at Emden. A new type 
of very powerful bomb was used at Emden, where very violent ex- 
plosions were observed. Individual attacks were also made in Bremer- 
haven and Oldenburg, on the petroleum harbour at Rotterdam, and on 
2 aerodromes near there. One aircraft was missing. During the 
previous day warships, supply ships, gun positions, and German troops 
were bombed. Off Havre 2 tankers were set on fire and left sinking, and 
oft the Frisian Islands a destroyer was hit twice. Low flying attacks 
were made over Terschelling and Ameland and troops on parade at two 
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places dispersed with heavy casualties. A supply ship also received , 
direct hit. Two aircraft were missing. 

The German communiqué reported an attack on an aerodrome jp 
south England, scoring direct hits on hangars and barracks and 
destroying 24 aircraft on the ground; also attacks on aerodromes a 
Newquay and in the Midlands. It also announced successful attacks 
on tankers in St. George’s Channel. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The R.A.F. reported a raid on troops and transport on the Glava-Buzi 
road the previous day, scoring direct hits on the road and on vehicles. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

Further details of the naval battle showed that the forces operating 
were: British, 3 battleships, one aircraft carrier, 4 cruisers, and de- 
stroyers; Greek, some destroyers; and Italian, 3 battleships, 11 cruisers 
and 14 destroyers. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that Asmara had capitulated, and that in 
the previous 48 hours a further 800 prisoners had been taken; also that 
in Libya the previous day advanced elements were in contact with 
enemy infantry and mechanized units in the Mersa Brega area. 

In Abyssinia the advance from Diredawa towards the capital con- 
tinued, and penetration in the south was enlarging. Nairobi H.() 
announced that the first troops to enter Diredawa found the Italian 
population being injured by a large armed band consisting mostly o 
deserters from the Italian forces. The troops were only just in tim 
to restore the situation and provide security for the Italian inhabitants 
not before some casualties had been caused. 

The R.A.F. reported heavy raids the previous day on positions north 
of Teclesan and on the station at Asmara; also attacks on transport in 
the Dessie-Assab area, on a depot at Tandeho, and on petrol] dump: 
north of Dessie. South African aircraft bombed billets and started fires 


in military buildings in villages in southern Abyssinia. On the night of 


March 30 a heavy raid was made on the harbour and shipping at 
Tripoli, and on aerodromes and transport concentrations in other places 
in the province. Enemy bombers raiding Jedabia the previous day wer 


intercepted by Australian fighters, which shot down a Messerschmitt 


and damaged a number of Breda 20s. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué stated that armed motorized forces of th: 
Africa Corps took part the previous day in reconnaissances in Nort! 
Africa in combination with the German and Italian air forces, and took 
prisoners and destroyed numerous armoured cars. The enemy wit! 
drew hastily to Jedabia. 

The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Mersa Brega 
and the bombing of ships at Benghazi by Italian aircraft, sinking on 


In East Africa the defence of the troops against superior forces cor 
tinued both in Eritrea and in the Awash area. Four enemy aircral ft 


were shot down in Eritrea. 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS, APRIL 2 


April 2 (Wednesday) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 





AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night the enemy 
attempted a number of small attacks on aerodromes. Most of them 
were ineffective, but at one place there were a number of casualties, 
including several killed. Buildings were damaged, but the service- 
ability of the aerodrome was not affected. Two of the 4 aircraft an- 
nounced as destroyed the previous day were engaged in these attacks; 
others were damaged, and it was now known that a 5th was destroyed 
in the afternoon. One British fighter was missing. 

The Air Ministry also reported some daylight activity of single air- 
craft over the east coast of England and Scotland, and damage to 
industrial buildings at a place in East Anglia and a village on the 
north-east coast of Scotland, with a few fatal casualties. Elsewhere 
there was little damage and no casualties. One raider was destroyed off 
the coast of Devon. 

Operations against Germany the previous day included attacks on 
small enemy naval vessels off the French coast and on gun positions on 
the coast; also the torpedoing of a merchant vessel near the Danish 
coast. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué reported a low-dive attack on an aerodrome 
in the south of England, setting 4 hangars on fire; also an attack on 
Falmouth harbour. Two enemy ’planes were shot down in air fighting. 
Military targets at Dover were effectively shelled by long-range guns. 


In the night harbour works at Hull and Great Yarmouth were attacked 
and large fires caused. Weak enemy forces dropped bombs in western 
and north-west Germany. Severe damage was caused to buildings in a 
medium-sized town in North-West Germany. At Bielefeld the Bethel 
Infirmary was bombed for the second time within a few weeks and a 
direct hit destroyed a hospital there, killing some people. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported patrol activity, and the driving off, 
with the capture of 80 prisoners, of an Italian force which approached 
the centre of resistance captured on March 31 in an attempt to retake 
it. Two enemy bombers were shot down. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the 11th Army Sector enemy 
action was frustrated by the air force, which bombed troops and 
munition depots. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced that a submarine in the Mediterranean 
had sunk an Italian submarine and the tanker Laura Corrado. 

An official summary of the log of the aircraft carrier Formidable 
showed that after the air attacks on the Littorio class battleship 
(reported to be the Vittorio Veneto) she was seen with her quarter-deck 
awash, with a speed “‘reduced to that of fourth-rate tramp steamer’’. 
It was estimated that there was a 50-50 chance that she was lost, as 
she had 400 miles to go to reach port. 
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The Italian communiqué stated that owing to the necessity of hinder. 
ing and slowing down the growing enemy traffic between Egyptian 
and Greek ports an offensive was begun on the night of March 25 with 
the action at Suda Bay. On March 26 a force of 8 cruisers, escorted by 
destroyers, left its base supported by a battleship, and on March 28 
reached a position south of Crete. This force engaged a detachment of 
enemy cruisers, which evaded contact, and while it was returning, 
sweeping the seas, Italian aircraft made torpedo attacks, hitting 2 
cruisers and an aircraft carrier, as well as several cargo ships. Enemy 
aircraft also made torpedo attacks, hitting a cruiser. A detachment 
including one cruiser acting as a screen some distance from the main 
body met enemy forces in the night and a violent battle ensued, in 
which 3 cruisers and 2 destroyers were lost, as already announced, 
Next day the air force on offensive reconnaissance hit another cruiser 
with torpedoes and an aircraft carrier with bombs. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Libya operations north-east of Mersa 
Brega were continuing and the British advanced elements were with- 
drawing. Asmara was occupied the previous day, the enemy having 
withdrawn in a south and south-easterly direction. The R.A.F. stated 
that South African aircraft had damaged and driven off numbers of 
Italian bombers in the Asmara area, and in Abyssinia had bombed 
communications, defences, and transport between Awash and Adama. 
In many other places also transport had been attacked. In Tripolitania 
enemy aerodromes were bombed the previous day. One aircraft was 
missing. 

The Italian communiqué reported an attack on enemy bases in North 
Africa by bombers escorted by German fighters, destroying 2 aircraft 
on the ground. The Germans shot down a Hurricane. An enemy raid 
on Misurata caused slight damage and wounded several people. Be- 
tween Keren and Asmara the battle continued unabated, and the 
troops were heroically resisting the pressure of the enemy. Bombers 
attacked Jijiga and shot down a British bomber; others successfully 
bombed motorized units. 

The German communiqué reported dive-bombing attacks on British 
armoured forces and field works. 


OTHER THEATRES 

The Admiralty announced that the Italian destroyer Leoni had been 
sunk by aircraft after leaving Massawa, and that the German cargo 
ship Bertram Rickmers had been intercepted by the destroyer Kandahar 
when trying to escape from that port. 


April 3 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry reported some daylight activity round the coasts, 
but few aircraft inland. A little damage was caused, but no casualties, 
near a town on the south-east coast, by a raider which was soon after- 
wards destroyed. A bomber attempting to attack shipping off the 
south-west coast was also shot down. One fighter was missing. The 
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Admiralty announced that 3 Messerschmitt’s were hit and one destroyed 
in an unsuccessful attack on a covoy in the Thames Estuary in the 
morning. No damage was sustained. 

The Admiralty also reported an action the previous day in which 
the mine-sweeper Lorna Doone engaged 3 enemy aircraft and badly 
damaged 2, one being almost certainly and the other probably de- 
stroyed. Two of the crew were wounded. 

Operations against Germany included attacks on shipping the 
yrevious day, in which 4 hits were scored on one armed merchantman 
off the Dutch coast, and hits also observed on a second. A building of 
an enemy wireless station was wrecked, and the aerodromes at Haam- 
stede, Maupertius, and Caen were bombed and machine-gunned. Two 
aircraft were missing. 

The German communiqué reported a low-level attack on an aero- 
drome in southern England, destroying 3 aircraft, and attacks on 
,arbour and industrial installations in the same area and in Scotland. 
The enemy did not fly over Germany in the 24 hours. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the auxiliary vessel Rosaura. 


BRITAIN, GREECE AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that 3 enemy bombers were brought 
down the previous day. In local patrol activity some prisoners were 
taken, with automatic arms, etc. 

The Ministry of Public Security reported a raid on the previous day 
m Volos, where refugees’ cottages were wrecked and a few people 
injured. Slight damage and some injuries were also caused in villages 
in Western Macedonia. 

The R.A.F. announced the destruction of 3 Italian bombers attempt- 
ing to raid Volos the previous day and severe damage to a 4th. In a 
raid on Tepelini hits were scored on barracks and military stores. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of Volos naval base 
and Florina supply base. Two enemy aircraft were destroyed in air 
combat and 8 Italian were missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that in Libya the forward troops had 
withdrawn to positions north of Jedabia, followed by enemy mecha- 
nized forces. In Eritrea large numbers of prisoners had been taken, 
with a considerable number of guns and much material. In Abyssinia 
Miesso, on the railway west of Diredawa, had been captured. British 
and Belgian forces advancing from Gambela and Asosa were on the 
road to Ghimbi and Lekempi. The R.A.F. reported attacks the 
previous day on enemy transport south of Asmara and the bombing of 
a camp on the Adowa road by Free French aircraft, and of transport 
on the Dessie-Assab road. Tripoli harbour was bombed on the night 
of April 1 and the Spanish mole hit. Motor transport at Ras Lanuf was 

also heavily bombed and much damage done. All the aircraft returned. 
| Nairobi H.Q. reported the capture of Soroppa, north of Javello, 
with over 200 prisoners and several guns; also a successful action in the 
| Negelli area, capturing 50 prisoners. In Eastern Somatiland the 
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previous day about 100 native troops and 700 camels were captured in 
mopping up operations. 

The German communiqué reported the capture of Jedabia during 
the pursuit the previous day of the British forces thrown back at 
Mersa Brega, and the seizure of 30 British mechanized details with 
prisoners and material. The Italian communiqué stated that, in order 
to avoid further bombardment of Asmara the city had been evacuated. 
In Libya the success of the Italo-German forces had been continued 
beyond Mersa Brega. 


OTHER THEATRES 

The C.-in-C. East Indies announced that the Italian destroyer Sauro 
had been sunk by aircraft near Massawa and the Daniele Manin bit 
and left in a sinking condition. 


April 4 (Friday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that Bristol was attacked 
for about 4 hours and damage done to buildings, but the fires started 
were so efficiently dealt with that all were out before the raid ended. 
There were some fatal casualties. Bombs were also dropped in eastern 
England, the Home Counties, and southern England, but the damage 
was nowhere heavy, and the casualties reported not large. One raider 
was destroyed. An evening bulletin reported only slight activity, 
mostly on the coast, and no bombs were dropped on land. In north- 
east Scotland and at a place in north-east England one person was 
wounded by machine-gun fire and houses were slightly damaged. 

The Ministry announced another night raid (the 48th) on Brest, 
where heavy bombs were seen to fall across the dry dock and several 
fires were started in the port. Bad weather prevented the results being 
accurately observed. Smaller attacks were made on oil tanks at 
Rotterdam and on Ostend docks. Four aircraft were missing. During 
offensive patrols over northern France and Belgium during the day 
aerodrome buildings and aircraft on the ground were machine-gunned 
One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué reported a raid on Bristol, starting large 
fires. The enemy did not fly over Reich territory in the 24 hours. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported successful action on the night o! 
April 2 north of the Aoos, with the capture of prisoners, followed by 4 
raid resulting in an important haul of material. italian aircraft 
repeatedly machine-gunned men working in the fields in Westem 
Macedonia, but without result. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Berat the previous day, scoring 
direct hits on military buildings and depots. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
The R.A.F. reported an unsuccessful attempt by Italian aircraft to 
machine-gun a launch 40 miles from Malta the previous day, and an 
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attack on 2 mine-sweepers off Filfla by German dive-bombers escorted 
by fighters which obtained no hits. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo issued a special early communiqué stating that ‘‘in the 
face of a determined advance by strong Italo-German forces disposing 
numerous tanks and in pursuance of the policy so successfully adopted 
at Sidi Barrani of waiting to choose our own battleground our light 
covering detachments have been withdrawn to selected concentration 
areas. In the course of this withdrawal the town of Benghazi has been 
evacuated, after all captured military stores and equipment had been 
destroyed. Benghazi is indefensible from the military point of view, 
and it has not been used by us as a port’. An evening communiqué 
stated that ‘‘the concentration of our advance elements is continuing”’. 
In Eritrea over 3,000 prisoners had been counted at Asmara, and in 
Abyssinia the advance continued in all] sectors. 

Nairobi H.Q. stated that in the fall of Soroppa the enemy lost 
27 Italians and 360 Africans, also 4 guns and 15 machine guns. In the 
Harar sector the troops were approaching the river at Awash. Enemy 
resistance on April 2 was overcome and 50 Europeans captured. The 
k.A.F. reported a heavy raid on motor transport on the Mersa Brega 
on the night of April 2, setting several vehicles on fire and stopping 
others by machine-gun fire. Tripoli was also bombed successfully. 
In Abyssinia transport on the Assab-Dessie road, a camp on the 
Adowa-Gondar road, and a bridge over the Takkaze were bombed and 
machine-gunned. South African aircraft heavily bombed transport 
on the Addis Ababa-Dessie road on April 2, scoring direct hits, and 
machine-gunned armoured vehicles and lorries on the Addis Ababa- 
Diredawa road. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The German communiqué reported the capture of Agedabia, with a 
considerable number of prisoners. 

The Italian communiqué reported a raid on Tripoli, causing 15 
victims in the Jewish quarter. 


OTHER THEATRES 

The C.-in-C. East Indies announced that the Italian destroyers 
Pantera and Tigre had been scuttled off the coast of Saudi Arabia and 
that the Daniele Manin had sunk. 


April 5 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that Bristol was attacked again in the night, 
but the damage was light, owing to the A.A. barrage preventing the 
raiders from reaching their objectives and forcing them to drop their 
bombs in fields and woods around the city. Some bombs were also 
dropped near the Thames Estuary and the East Anglian Coast, but 
casualties were very few. Three raiders were destroyed. An evening 
bulletin reported an attack on a town on the north-east coast of 
Scotland by one bomber, which damaged industrial premises and 
caused 2 fatal casualties. 
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The Ministry reported another attack on Brest with a new type of 
more powerful bomb. The Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were clearly 
identified, and some of the aircraft bombed from very low levels, 
Sticks of bombs were seen to straddle both ships, and near one a large 
fire started, with other fires in stores of oil, etc. Other aircraft bombed 
oil stores at Rotterdam and factories in the Ruhr. One aircraft 
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The R.A.F. reported that Australian aircraft had the previous day 
shot down 3 German fighters and 3 bombers in Western Cyrenaica 
without loss, and had bombed troops and transport in the Jedabia and 
Msus areas, causing many explosions and fires. On April 3 Tripoli was 
again raided and a number of loud explosions caused, and on the 
Abyssinian railway South African aircraft bombed Metahara station 
and transport near Awash. When Diredawa airfield was occupied 63 
Italian aircraft were found in a damaged condition and 6 others 
destroyed by fire. 

Ras Seyoum, Prince of Tigre, whom the Italians had selected as 4 
puppet Emperor, rode through the British lines into Asmara to offer lus 
services. 
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The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Benghazi the 
evious day. Tripoli was raided in the night of April 3 and some 
vels. pouses damaged. In East Africa resistance continued on the various 
large pont: A small naval unit was lost in the Red Sea by an air attack and 
nbed Mg others were scuttled by their crews near Jedda. 
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theGériman Army have begun a counter-attack. The Greek and Ser- 
an frontiers have been crossed at several points. Strong units of the 
t Force have attacked the fortress of Belgrade and destroyed’ bar- 
cks and military objectives. Italian bomber formations attacked 
hportant war objectives in Southern Yugoslavia with success’. 
Berlin dispatch to Rome stated that German forces which crossed 
¢ frontier from Bulgaria were meeting with tenacious resistance from 
itish troops, particularly in the Struma Valley. 

A later German communiqué stated that the Air Force bombed 
llitary objectives in Yugoslavia, particularly Belgrade, which was 
sa tacked 3 times and numerous targets set on fire. Several aerodromes 
his Mee bombed, while Italian aircraft attacked aerodromes in Herze- 
vina. After crossing the frontier the movement of the troops con- 
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The Ministry reported another attack on Brest with a new type of 
more powerful bomb. The Scharnhorst and Gnetsenau were clearly 
identified, and some of the aircraft bombed from very low levels, 
Sticks of bombs were seen to straddle both ships, and near one a large 
fire started, with other fires in stores of oil, etc. Other aircraft bombed 
oil stores at Rotterdam and factories in the Ruhr. One aircraft was 
missing. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on aerodromes and port 
installations on the English south and south-east coasts, and the shoot- 
ing down of 3 Spitfires in a sweep by fighter aircraft; also successful 
attacks on merchant ships. A few aircraft attacked Western Germany, 
but all bombs fell on open country and no damage was done. Anattempt 
to attack a port in occupied territory in the night was frustrated, and 
3 aircraft shot down by A.A. fire. 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the capture of strong enemy 
positions, with 70 prisoners and abundant material; also the repulse 
of a tank attack at another point. Heraklion aerodrome, Crete, was 
raided the previous day, but there were no casualties and the damage 
was slight. One raider was destroyed. 

The Italian communiqué reported low-flying air attacks on enemy 
troops, and direct hits on ships in the Bay of Corfu, sinking 2 and 
damaging others. In Crete Heraklion aerodrome was attacked by 
fighters, one of which was missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the advance of the enemy east of Benghazi 
had been successfully held and the situation was well in hand. The 
advance from Asmara continued, and advance elements were south of 
Adowa, which surrendered without fighting, near which a battalion 
of infantry were captured. Adigrat was occupied the previous day. 
The prisoners taken at Asmara numbered nearly 5,000, of whom 4,000 
were Italians, and quantities of material, railway engines, and rolling 
stock were also captured. On the railway in Abyssinia an important 
defensive position on the Awash River was captured, and Nairobi H.Q. 
announced the crossing of the river by South African troops, though the 
enemy had demolished the bridges. They had advanced 150 miles since 
they took Harar on March 27. Asba Littorio, south-east of Miesso, was 
occupied on April 2. 

The R.A.F. reported that Australian aircraft had the previous day 
shot down 3 German fighters and 3 bombers in Western Cyrenaica 
without loss, and had bombed troops and transport in the Jedabia and 
Msus areas, causing many explosions and fires. On April 3 Tripoli was 
again raided and a number of loud explosions caused, and on the 
Abyssinian railway South African aircraft bombed Metahara station 
and transport near Awash. When Diredawa airfield was occupied 63 
Italian aircraft were found in a damaged condition and 6 others 
destroyed by fire. 

Ras Seyoum, Prince of Tigre, whom the Italians had selected as 4 
puppet Emperor, rode through the British lines into Asmara to offer hs 
services. 
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The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Benghazi the 
previous day. Tripoli was raided in the night of April 3 and some 
ouses damaged. In East Africa resistance continued on the various 
ronts. A small naval unit was lost in the Red Sea by an air attack and 
others were scuttled by their crews near Jedda. 


April 6 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

IR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that activity in the night 
as on a very small scale, but some damage was done in south-west 
‘ngland and several people killed. It was confirmed that the number of 
aiders destroyed on the night of April 4 was 4. An evening bulletin 
eported that a single raider dropped bombs on a south coast town, 
tecking houses but causing no casualties. 

The German communiqué stated that heavy bombs were dropped in 
ie night on a factory in Scotland, and in south-west England further 
arbour facilities and defence works were attacked. At one aerodrome 
lanes and hangars were set on fire. There was no enemy activity over 
bermany but a few ’planes flew over occupied French territory. The 
ews Agency said that on the previous day harbours on the south 
oast and aerodromes in southern England were attacked, Exeter 

Berodrome suffering especially. 


AVAL OPERATIONS 


The Admiralty announced the loss of the yacht Wilma. There were 
o casualties. 


HE BALKANS 

A Greek communiqué stated that at 5.15 a.m. German troops in 
bulgaria launched an unprovoked attack against our troops on the 
ontier. Our forces are defending our native soil. The Athens radio 
ated that the advanced forces on the Eastern Front were everywhere 
olding their own. 

Reports reaching Athens stated that the Germans attacked Yugo- 
avia at 5 points. 

The German communiqué stated that “in view of the fact that British 
oops are pressing on from Greece towards the north and their union 
ith Yugoslav forces, whose mobilization has become known, units 
f the German Army have begun a counter-attack. The Greek and Ser- 
ian frontiers have been crossed at several points. Strong units of the 
ir Force have attacked the fortress of Belgrade and destroyed bar- 
icks and military objectives. Italian bomber formations attacked 
portant war objectives in Southern Yugoslavia with success’. 
Berlin dispatch to Rome stated that German forces which crossed 
e frontier from Bulgaria were meeting with tenacious resistance from 
ritish troops, particularly in the Struma Valley. 

A later German communiqué stated that the Air Force bombed 
litary objectives in Yugoslavia, particularly Belgrade, which was 
tacked 3 times and numerous targets set on fire. Several aerodromes 
te bombed, while Italian aircraft attacked aerodromes in Herze- 
bvina. After crossing the frontier the movement of the troops con- 
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tinued after having made contact with the enemy in all sectors. In a 
fighting 24 enemy ‘planes were shot down, and 44 were destroyed on th 
ground, while 2 German aircraft were lost. 

The German News Agency stated that single Yugoslav aircraft ha; 
raided Arad and other towns in Rumanian Banat but had not caus 
any appreciable damage. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The German wireless announced that in the Eastern Mediterraneay 
the Aegean Sea between Greece and Turkey had become a theatre ¢ 
war, and the only free zone was Turkish territorial waters, whic 
neutral vessels were advised to use. 

The Italian communiqué reported the sinking of a merchant ship jj 
the Eastern Mediterranean by a submarine. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Libya the concentration of the troop 
was proceeding smoothly. Leading detachments of the Imperial Foreg 
had reached Addis Ababa the previous evening and the Union Jag 
was hoisted on the Italian Viceroy’s residence at 10.45 a.m. In the sout 
the advance continued, with the number of prisoners steadily mounting 
The advance was also continuing on the main road towards Dessie ang 
Gondar and in Eritrea the main road block on the road to Asmara haf 
been cleared. 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy raid on Addis Ababa on April 4, scoriy 
direct hits on hangars and barracks and starting large fires. Aircrai 
on the ground were machine-gunned and at least 4 destroyed. We 
of Adama (south-east of the capital) transport was attacked and petri 
lorries blown up. Tripoli was raided on the night of April 4, heay 
explosions caused on the south-eastern mole, fires started in barrac 
and stores, and the power station hit. All the aircraft returned safely 


April 7 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that a few aircraft were active round tl 
coast in the night, and bombs were dropped on the north-east coast 
Scotland and the north-west coast of England. At the latter a te 
people were injured, but little damage was done at either place. : 
evening bulletin reported some single aircraft near the coasts, but 
bombs on land. Two were destroyed by British fighters without loss. 

Operations against Germany in the night included another attack 
Brest, where many bombs were dropped on the docks, some from a 0 
level, on Calais and Ostend, and on aerodromes in the Low Countné 
During the day attacks were made on warships, supply vessels, al 
troops, and a destroyer was torpedoed and almost certainly sunk a 
another hit off the north-west coast of France. Bombs were 45 
dropped among the blast furnaces of an iron and steel works and amoi 
gas holders at Ijmuiden. In Northern France troops, aerodrom 
lorries, and gun positions were machine-gunned from low altitudes 
an enemy fighter shot down. Four aircraft were missing. 
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THE BALKANS 

The Greek communiqué stated that German aircraft attacked Adriani, 
near Drama, the previous day, doing small damage, bombed and 
machine-gunned Seres, in the Struma Valley, doing no damage but 
causing 6 casualties, and machine-gunned 3 other villages without 
effect. At Siderocastro (Demir Hissar) 9 people were injured and houses 
damaged. Three German aircraft were shot down. In the night the 
Piraeus was bombed and a steamer and some buildings damaged. The 
military spokesman in Athens stated that some parachutists had been 
captured in Macedonia. 

A Greek communiqué in the evening announced that the High Com- 
mand had decided not to attempt to hold advanced positions in Western 
Thrace with the main forces. They had called for volunteers to hold 
advanced positions in the Rupel Pass so as to delay the enemy’s pro- 
gress while the line was consolidated further back, and a body of these 
had been holding up the enemy all day, though outnumbered 10 to one. 
Only 2 forts had fallen when they were overwhelmed by dive-bombers, 
heavy artillery, and tanks. North of Siderocastro 120 parachutists 
were dropped, but over 100 of them were quickly killed or captured. 

The R.A.F. stated that German military concentrations at Sofia 
were bombed during the night, and at the main railway station and 
marshalling yards, warehouses, motor transport shops, and a large 
factory many explosions and fires were seen. Transport and other 
targets on the roads in the Struma Valley were machine-gunned. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 

A fighter formation patrolling the Rupel Pass the previous day met 
30 Messerschmitts, shot down 5, and seriously damaged several others 
without loss. A fighter destroyed an Italian Breda in the Piraeus area. 
Bombers also attacked Berat again. 

The Athens wireless stated that a Yugoslav attack on Albanian 
territory had begun. 

The German communiqué stated that the advance was proceeding 

according to plan, strong air force units taking part. Fortifications and 
| other military targets in Belgrade were repeatedly attacked the previous 
day and direct hits scored on the central station, a bridge over the 
Danube, and several troop trains. A 4th attack was made in the night. 
Aerodromes in Central and Southern Yugoslavia were attacked with 
substantial effect. A number of enemy aircraft flew over Southern 
Styria, dropping bombs which caused no damage of significance. 
_ The Italian communiqué reported air attacks on objectives on both 
fronts the previous day, including one on Split, where 2 ships were 
sunk, on Cattaro, where a destroyer and a floating dock were hit and a 
steamer sunk, and on the Siesso arsenal nearby, which was badly dam- 
aged. An ammunition depot was blown up, and another destroyer hit. 
An enemy aircraft was destroyed and others damaged, and in air com- 
bat 2 were shot down. Two Italian were missing. Enemy aircraft 
bombed Scutari, causing insignificant damage. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
The R.A.F. reported a raid on Calato aerodrome on the night of 
April 5, full results of which could not be observed. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the entry into Addis Ababa on the evening 
of April 5. An envoy of the Viceroy of East Africa flew to the British 
lines on April 3, when conditions were presented to him to ensure the 
safety of the civil population in the event of fighting round the city. 
Debra Marcos was occupied by Patriot forces, which inflicted over 
1,000 casualties on the enemy, whose retreat southward was being 
followed up. 

In Libya, in the face of continued pressure by strong German- 
Italian forces the withdrawal of the advanced troops to selected areas 
of concentration was proceeding. Operations round Massawa were 
developing and the advance towards Dessie and Gondar continued. 
Since March 25 over 10,000 prisoners had been taken, with much 
material. 

Nairobi H.Q. reported further progress north from Negelli and the 
capture of many prisoners. 

The R.A.F. announced that South African aircraft had on April 4 and 
5 attacked the aerodrome near Addis Ababa before the troops reached 
the city, made it unserviceable, and destroyed at least 8 "planes on the 
ground. Aircraft near Dessie were attacked the previous day, 8 destroyed 
and others badly damaged. In Cyrenaica heavy attacks were made on 
enemy transport in the El] Agheila region on the night of April 5. Al 
the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported that Addis Ababa was evacuated to 
avoid victims among the civilian population. An enemy raid on Dessie 
aerodrome caused some damage. In Libya motorized columns routed the 
rearguard of the British forces north-east and south-east of Benghazi, 
and repelled a counter-attack. Many prisoners were taken, with great 
numbers of arms and vehicles. 


April 8 (Tuesday) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in 4he morning that enemy activity had been 
on a considerable scale in the night, and there were some sharp attacks, 
but no heavy attack was made on any one district. Activity was wide- 
spread, and casualties, including some fatal, were reported from south- 
west and south-east Scotland,. various places in England, including 
London, and in Northern Ireland for the first time. Casualties were 
caused, but most of the bombs did little damage and injured no one. 
Six raiders were destroyed, 5 by night fighters. An evening bulletin 
reported a few bombs on the coast of East Anglia, which did little 
damage. An enemy fighter was shot down. 

The Ministry announced that a very heavy night raid was made on 
Kiel with over 100 tons of the most powerful bombs, which did great 
destruction in the submarine building yards and docks. It lasted 5 
hours, and left about a square mile of the port a sheet of flame. Emden 
and Bremerhaven were also attacked with good results. Four aircrail 
were missing. During the day targets in Denmark and the Low 
Countries, shipping in the North Sea and in the Cherbourg Roads, and 
aerodromes and transport in northern France were also attacked. One 
aircraft was missing. 
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The German communiqué reported attacks in the night on ports in 
the Clyde Estuary, Bristol, Liverpool, Ipswich, and Harwich. In 
central England an aircraft armaments factory was bombed and fires 
started. The enemy only attacked coastal areas in the night, and 
bombs fell in residential districts in 2 towns, causing civilian casualties. 


THE BALKANS 

The Greek communiqué stated that the Yugoslav Army fighting in 
the south of the country had been obliged to withdraw to consolidate 
its positions, leaving the Greek left flank uncovered. The Greek troops 
confronting the German Army, heroically fighting, were disputing the 
territory inch by inch. 

An offensive had begun the previous day on the Albanian front and 
strong enemy positions were captured, with 500 prisoners, after fight- 
ing lasting the whole day. Much material was also captured. 

An evening communiqué stated that as a result of the collapse of the 
Yugoslav defence in Southern Macedonia in face of a German tank and 
air attack a German armoured division was able the previous day to 
penetrate to the Lower Vardar Valley, and so open the way to Salonika. 
During the morning they occupied Doiran, and Greek motorized troops 
with light tanks, attempting to hold them south of the lake were 
compelled to retire. The communiqué also said that on the Nevrokop 
plateau the enemy managed to enter the fort of Perithori, but was 
afterwards decimated and the fort recovered. An attack with tanks 
on Lise fort was repulsed and many tanks destroyed. 

A British communiqué stated that on the night of April 6 the R.A.F. 
bombed the station at Gorna Djumaya, starting fires, the railway and 
road junction at Simitli, where a transport convoy and troops were 
attacked and both railway and road straddled, starting fires in sheds, 
and Petrich, where full results could not be observed. On April 7 large 
transport concentrations near Strumitsa were bombed and hit. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Yugoslav High Command, in its first wireless bulletin, stated that 
on all fronts the situation was in their favour, and enemy attacks had 
been repulsed with the greatest vigour, and heavy losses inflicted. The 
Air Force had achieved special distinction. The Belgrade radio after- 
wards announced that on the morning of April 6 the capital was at- 
tacked ruthlessly by aircraft, causing many innocent victims. A great 
part of the city had been turned into ruins. In the ruins a greater 
capital of all Southern Slavs would be erected. 

The German communiqué reported the successful continuation of the 
attacks on both fronts despite many difficulties of terrain, in the face 
of stubborn resistance. The air force attacked military targets in the 
fortress of Belgrade the previous day and new large fires were caused at 
the railway station. Aerodromes in Serbia were dive-bombed and 32 
aircraft destroyed on the ground. In the Sava area railway bridges, 
stations, and tracks were destroyed, and fuel and stores hit. In the 
Skoplje area infantry and motor transport were bombed and machine- 
gunned. In air fights the previous day 20 enemy aircraft were shot 
down on the south-eastern front. Semi-official reports stated that the 
Germans, after advancing successfully through the Rhodope Mts. had 
turned west and crossed the Yugoslav frontier, surprising the Yugo- 

C 
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slavs. Fu urther east they h had saioeed awe south and reached Dedeagach 
thus cutting land communications between Greece and Turkey. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

Nairobi H.Q. stated that troops from South, East, and West Africa 
had occupied Addis Ababa on April 6 without incident. A considerable 
number of prisoners, including many airmen, was taken. 

The R.A.F. stated that R.A.F. and R.A.A.F. aircraft had been 
operating continuously in Cyrenaica for a week, raiding aerodromes in 
the Benghazi area and attacking motor transport and troop concen. 
trations. On one day 14 enemy aircraft, believed to be German, and 
on another 4, were destroyed without loss. South African aircraft 
bombed Dessie aerodrome and damaged dispersed machines, and 
machine-gunned troops and transport north of the town. It had been 
ascertained that the raid on the airfield on April 6 had resulted in the 
destruction of 12 enemy aircraft. A bomber reported missing the day 
before had returned, and all the aircraft operating during the period 
under review were safe. 

The Italian communiqué reported the capture of Derna by German 
and Italian mechanized units. 


April 9 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that Coventry was 
attacked by both fire and H.E. bombs during the night, and con- 
siderable damage done. A hospital was hit and 5 people killed, and 
numerous casualties were caused in the town. In a south-coast town 10) 
people were killed and several injured. The Ministry stated in the even- 
ing that there was no enemy activity to report, but during fighter 
patrols over the French coast an aircraft was destroyed and a British 
fighter lost. The Admiralty reported the destruction of 2 enemy air- 
craft by destroyer gunfire without any loss or damage. 

During the day 6 enemy aircraft altogether were destroyed, and 7 
during the previous night. 

Operations over Germany included another raid on Kiel, where very 
large quantities of heavy bombs were dropped on the docks and U-boat 
shipyards. Bremerhaven, Emden, and the Rotterdam oil tanks were 
also bombed, and offensive patrols carried out over aerodromes in 
France. Five aircraft were missing. During the previous day shipping 
off the Frisian Islands was attacked and various targets in occupied 
territory. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué reported night attacks, in waves, 0 
numerous harbours and industrial works in Southern England and the 
Midlands, the main attack being on Coventry, where heavy destruction 
was caused. Portsmouth was also bombed. The enemy flew over the 
coast of occupied territory, and a considerable force penetrated into 
North Germany and attacked Kiel, where, apart from some industria! 
damage, considerable destruction was caused in residential districts, 
and a fairly large number of civilians killed and wounded. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Lord Selborne and 
Cramond Island. 


THE BALKANS 

The British communiqué reported continued air attacks on the forces 
invading Greece and Yugoslavia, especially on tanks and motor trans- 
port in the Doiran area. Bombs fell among tanks, etc., on the Strumitsa- 
Doiran road, and direct hits were scored on a bridge at Devdelija. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 

The Greek communiqué stated that the German forces which pene- 
trated through the Vardar Valley continued their advance and reached 
Salonika. Despite the difficult position in which the Greek forces in 
Eastern Macedonia were then found, they did not weaken their resist- 
ance on the frontier, and held their lines intact. On the Albanian 
front local enemy attacks were repulsed with heavy loss. 

The Yugoslav communiqué stated that on April 7 and 8 the enemy 
continued to attack with large forces in the direction of Koumanoro, 
Skoplje, and the Katchanik Pass and, in spite of bitter resistance, 
entered Skoplje and then attacked the Pass, though suffering enormous 
losses from air bombing. In the morning they began to attack in the 
Tsaribrod sector. 

During April 7 and 8 Belgrade was again bombed, though military 
elements had been evacuated the first day of the war. Kraguyevatz, 
Skoplje, Chabats, and Lazarevac were also bombed, and enormous 
material damage done. During air fighting those 2 days the enemy 
lost several dozens of aircraft. 

In Albania the offensive continued and the troops had crossed the 
Drin River. 

The German communiqué stated that fast mechanized troops and in- 
fantry divisions had broken through the defences on the Yugoslav 
frontier, reached the Skoplje basin and crossed the Vardar, thus separat- 
ing the Yugoslav and Greco-British forces. Further south they had 
crossed into Greek territory over Lake Doiran. In Southern Serbia 
20,000 prisoners had been taken, with large quantities of guns, etc. A 
later communiqué announced the capture of Salonika, and stated that 
the Greek Army east of the Vardar had laid down its arms. Nish, 
Tetovo, and Prilep were also captured during the day, and in the north 
forces coming from Styria had occupied Maribor and established a 
bridgehead on the south bank of the Drava. Other forces, which broke 
through the Metaxas Line, captured Xanthe and reached the Aegean. 
_ The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Kraniska Gora, 
in the Sava Valley, and air attacks on naval units, etc., at Sebenico. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
[he Admiralty announced that a submarine in the Central Mediter- 


; ranean had hit with 2 torpedoes a heavily laden supply ship of some 


12,000 tons and also hit another of about 6,000 tons in a convoy south 


bound to Africa. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo announced the occupation of Massawa the previous 
day and the continuation of the advance of mobile columns south- 
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wards along the Dessie-Gondar road. In Libya the previous day the 
rearguard were heavily engaged all day by numerically superior forces, 
The R.A.F. stated that camps, etc.,in the Gondar area were bombed on 
April 7 and 8 and at the aerodrome near Dessie direct hits were scored 
on buildings. Free French aircraft took part in the attacks. South 
African aircraft attacked a motor depot in the Aselle area. In Cyrenaica 
enemy airfields were bombed the previous day and transport and troops 
continuously attacked. All the aircraft returned safely. 

A German communiqué reported that on April 7 Derna was taken: 
also E] Mekili, and 2,000 prisoners captured. 

The German communiqué stated that Derna was reached on April 7. 
The air force bombed and machine-gunned considerable enemy con- 
centrations, and a British bomber was shot down. 

The Italian communiqué reported the advance to Derna and said 
that in Eritrea the enemy renewed his attacks in the Massawa sector. 


April 10 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that Birmingham was attacked during the 
night, and several public buildings badly damaged, also 3 wardens 
posts; widespread damage was also done to business premises, but 
major fires were controlled by daybreak. A town in the west of England 
was also attacked, and the raids were widely scattered, and in north- 
east England caused considerable damage. Twelve raiders were 
destroyed during the night and 2 during the day. Another communiqué 
stated that the total number of raiders destroyed on the night of April 
8 was 10. 

The Ministry announced a very heavy night attack on Berlin with 
powerful bombs which fell on the centre of the city, starting large fires 

‘in goods yards and railway stations. Emden and other targets in North- 
West Germany were also bombed. In Southern Norway Coastal Com- 
mand aircraft bombed the aluminium works at Hoyanger. During the 
day (April 9) railway traffic and a wireless station in Denmark were 
attacked, and a naval unit at Brest was bombed from a very low level 
by a Coastal Command aircraft. During the night offensive fighter 
patrols attacked targets in occupied France with bombs and machine 
guns. Eight aircraft were missing. 

The German communiqué reported successful attacks in the night on 
armament works at Birmingham and on the docks at Newcastle, 
causing many explosions and fires. Military targets in the ports of 
Ipswich and Southampton were also bombed. Shipping in the waters 
round England was also attacked, and several vessels sunk. The 
enemy flew over North Germany in the night and attacked Berlin, 
causing damage, some of it considerable in residential quarters and in 
the centre of the city. Public and other buildings of cultural and 
historic importance, churches, and museums were also hit. Casualties 
were very light in relation to the number of bombs dropped. Weaker 
forces raided Emden, Bremen, and other ports in North Germany. 
Anti-aircraft gun fire brought down 16 raiders during the night and 7 
the previous night. 
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The Admiralty announced that the minesweeper Princess Elizabeth 
had almost certainly destroyed a German’ bomber the previous morning, 
suffering no damage herself. 


THE BALKANS 

The German communiqué announced the occupation of Maribor by 
troops from Styria, and the capture of Tetova and Prilep by the forces 
advancing towards Albania after crossing the Vardar. In addition 
to 20,000 prisoners taken the previous day about 100 guns were captured, 
with large supplies of petrol and munitions. Aerodromes in Bosnia 
were bombed and 7 aircraft on the ground destroyed. Armoured units 
reached and occupied Salonika, and others broke through the Metaxas 
Line farther east, occupied Xanthe, and reached the sea. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in Albania enemy action in the 
Scutari area had been frustrated and numerous prisoners taken. Bomber 
formations bombed enemy troops near Zara, and the docks at Sebenico. 
An enemy raid on Zara caused slight damage. 

The Berlin wireless stated that 80,000 Greek prisoners had been 
counted from the Army which surrendered east of the Vardar, and 
counting was still going on. In addition to 20,000 captured Serbian 
troops already announced many dispersed detachments were being 
brought in, and included a complete divisional staff. 

The Greek communiqué reported a German raid on Koziani during 
the day. 

The R.A.F. reported heavy attacks by low-flying bombers on columns 
of tanks, ete., when the Germans entered Monastir; also on communi- 
cation arteries in the Florina district and on troops advancing towards 
Albania. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The War Office stated that the forces east of Benghazi had con- 
centrated in an area more adapted to future operations. Considerable 
losses had been inflicted on the enemy during the withdrawal, but a 
number of prisoners had been lost, and there was no news of General 
Sir Richard O’Connor, General Neame, and General Gambier-Parry. The 
figure of 2,000 prisoners claimed by the Germans would not be im- 
possible under the conditions in which the actions had taken place. 

British patrols were stated to have made contact with patriot forces at 
6 or 7 strongholds in Abyssinia within 100 miles of the capital, where 
reports were received that the Italians had blown up an important 
bridge across the Omo River (running into Lake Rudolf). 

The R.A.F. announced that the remains of 31 enemy aircraft were 
found on the Addis Ababa aerodrome when the troops entered. Also 
that before Massawa was occupied R.A.F. and Rhodesian aircraft 
raided positions on Mt. Umberto, and bombed ships in the harbour, 
scoring a direct hit. Bomber and fighter aircraft attacked enemy 
columns in Cyrenaica, inflicting many casualties. ll the aircraft 
returned safely. 

The German communiqué reported the capture of Derna after hard 
fighting, and of Mekeli, 50 miles to the south, with 6 generals and 
2,000 men taken prisoner. 

The Italian communiqué stated that German and Italian forces, 
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having moved along the coast and south of the Gebel Akhdar, made 
contact beyond Derna and eneircled the British, taking 2,000 prisoners 
and 6 generals. Aircraft scored direct hits on ships at Tobruk and started 
fires. Two were missing. In Eritrea the heroic defenders of Massawa 
had capitulated. 


April 11 (Friday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that considerable numbers 
of enemy aircraft attacked southern England during the night, the main 
weight falling on the West Midlands, in eastern England, and near 
the south coast, and there were incidents in London and elsewhere. 
Casualties in Coventry and in Birmingham were feared to be heavy, 
but not numerous elsewhere. In both cities public buildings and offices 
were badly damaged, including hospitals, and many people were ren- 
dered homeless. In Coventry some shelters received direct hits. Ten 
of the raiders were destroyed. Anevening bulletin stated that there was 
some activity over the south-east coast, but no reports of bombs. 

The Ministry also announced that the enemy seaplane base at 
Borkum was attacked the previous afternoon, and direct hits scored 
on barracks, and troops heavily machine-gunned. Several fires were 
caused, and craft in the harbour damaged. In the night targets in 
the Ruhr and Rhineland were bombed, particularly at Diisseldorf. 
Brest was also attacked again and bombs seen to straddle the Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau, and Mérignac aerodrome was bombed. Seven 
aircraft were missing. In offensive patrols over the Channel during 
the day an enemy fighter was destroyed, and one aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué stated that waves of bombers attacked 
factories at Birmingham during the night, causing large fires, and 
other attacks were made on arms factories at Nottingham, the docks 
at Southampton, and places on the east and south-east coasts. The 
enemy attacked the coasts of occupied territory and Nordeney island 
by day, causing damage in residential quarters and killing some 
civilians. In the night they dropped a few bombs at places in Western 
Germany, doing only slight damage. In air fighting 10 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed, and 4 by A.A. fire. Eight German were missing. 


THE BALKANS 

The Yugoslav communiqué stated that a superior enemy force had 
reached the Sava River by way of Daruvar, and had also occupied 
Jadofina and then Kragujevac. Zagreb was entered without resistance. 

The first British communiqué stated that German troops advancing 
into northern Greece came into contact with British and Imperial 
forces the previous day. The situation in Eastern Macedonia was 
obscure, but was characterized by the magnificent resistance of the 
Greeks. Farther west German forces reached Monastir and Yannitsa. 
In southern Yugoslavia resistance was stiffening. 

The R.A.F. reported bombing and machine-gun attacks on the 
Germans throughout the previous day in northern Greece and southern 
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Yugoslavia. Between Bitolj and Prilep armed columns were sdilied 
and several tanks destroyed. At Kocane railway stores were bombed, 
and south-west of Prilep a petrol dump set on fire and heavy casualties 
caused to enemy troops. At Monastir aerodrome trucks and troops 
were machine-gunned. All the aircraft returned safely. 

A Greek communiqué stated that German motorized elements coming 
from Monastir came into contact with their forces in the Florina 
district. The Athens wireless stated that the forces cut off on the 
Bulgarian frontier by the German advance to Salonika were still 
holding out. The Germans had spread out unhindered in the valley 
of Salonika. In the northern sector in Albania Italian attacks were 
crushed, and nearly all the enemy killed. 

The German communiqué stated that the troops which forced cross- 
ings of the Drava the previous day had advanced south and occupied 
several divisions in the fighting in Central Serbia, taking over 10,000 
prisoners and 70 guns. In South Serbia the last enemy units still left 
in a fighting condition were destroyed or captured by a German 
division near Krivolak on April 10. The Air Force bombed a transport 
train west of Zagreb and on April 9 attacked the Piraeus, setting a 
British petrol depot on fire and scoring direct hits on 4 large vessels. 

Highland troops from South Germany played a decisive part in 
breaking through the Metaxas Line. The taking over of the Greek 
Army east of the Vardar which was forced to capitulate continued 
according to plan. 

The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Longaticum, 
and the continuation of operations in the Ljubljana valley. The air 
force bombed forts and stores at Sebenico, the seaplane bases of Vidulje 
and Losella, and the military works at Ragusa. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

A Malta communiqué reported engagements during the morning 
with large enemy offensive patrols, and the destruction of 2 Messer- 
schmitts and probably 3 other aircraft when 2 raids were made later. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The War Office announced that the forces in Libya were in contact 
with the enemy west of Tobruk. In Eritrea the advance southwards 
had been slowed down by blocks, which were being cleared. The 
prisoners taken since operations began there until the capture of 
Massawa numbered 41,000, of whom 15,000 were Italians. In Abys- 
sinia columns operating from Addis Ababa continued to press the 
retreating enemy, and prisoners taken when the city was occupied 
numbered 4,000 Italians and 1,000 natives, while a further 1,450 
Italians and 900 native troops had been captured since. 

The R.A.F. announced that during repeated attacks on troops and 
aerodromes in Cyrenaica 8 aircraft were destroyed on the ground at 
Derna and a 9th shot down, and a 10th near Tobruk. Motor transport 
was machine-gunned in Gazala area and at least 8 armoured cars 
destroyed, while others were wiped out in the Acroma area. Two 
aircraft were missing, but the pilots were believed to be safe. In 
Abyssinia South African aircraft harassed the retreating enemy, and 
also destroyed 4 aircraft on the ground at Sciasciamanna. 
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The German communiqué reported the pursuit of the enemy after 
the capture of Derna, and several dive-bombing attacks on concentra- 
tions near Tobruk .and on the harbour. 


April 12 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that Bristol was attacked in the night for 
several hours, and many buildings wrecked, including 3 churches, 2 
cinemas, and a hospital. Raids were also made in the south and south- 
west, and on places along the south coast, at several of which damage 
was done, but it was not extensive. Five of the raiders were destroyed 
and others damaged. There were no bombs during the day. : 

The Ministry also announced that in an extensive sweep over the 
North Sea the previous day low-level attacks were made on 3 patrol 
vessels, and direct hits scored on one. Fortified buildings on the North 
Frisian coast were also bombed successfully. One aircraft was missing. 
A Coastal Command bomber hit a supply ship off the south coast of 
Norway and left it sinking. During the day an enemy fighter was shot 
down in Northern France. 

The German communiqué reported attacks in the night on military 
works in southern England and the Midlands. Bristol was raided 
for several hours and many large fires caused in the industrial area 
and harbour. Portsmouth was also plastered with bombs and in- 


cendiaries, and direct hits scored on the dockyards and barracks, and 
other harbour works, etc., were attacked on the south coast. Two 
British bombers were shot down during an attempt by the enemy 
‘to penetrate into North Germany. In the night enemy planes did not 
enter Reich territory. 


THE BALKANS 

A Greek communiqué reported a 4-hour raid on the Piraeus the 
previous night in which mines were also dropped. Fires started were 
extinguished at once. Dive-bombers sank a small ship off Gylfada 
but the crew were saved. Two German aircraft were destroyed, and a 
third probably fell into the sea. A bomb fell at Corinth without doing 
any damage. The hospital ship Aétiki, painted white and plainly 
marked, was sunk by enemy aircraft. A later bulletin reported a 
second attack of 2 hours early that morning, when bombs fell in a 
populous quarter of the town killing 20 people, and also round Piraeus 
and Eleusis and near Amaroussi. The new Smyrna settlement was 
damaged, houses collapsed, and there were some victims. Further 
waves of bombers laid magnetic mines in the Piraeus area and Coetera. 
One of them was shot down. 

British H.Q. reported attacks by heavy bombers on the night of 
April 10 on concentrations at Veles and Prilep and at Kilkis, on th 
road just north of Salonika, where many vehicles in a large convoy 
were set on fire. Communications in the Galikos area were also bombed. 
During April 11 low-level attacks were made on transport and tank 
columns between Monastir and Prilep, setting several lorries on fire 
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and blowing up 2 or more tanks. Other bombers blew up an important 
bridge at Polykastron. On April 10 also fighter aircraft attacked motor 
transport between Monastir and Prilep, causing great confusion and 
casualties, and setting a number of lorries on fire. Another formation 
destroyed 5 tanks, set 6 vehicles on fire, and damaged several others. 
A railway line was hit twice. Two aircraft were missing, but the pilot 
of one was safe. 

The German communiqué stated that Alpine and infantry divisions 
had reached the Sava at several points, and had broken the Croat 
resistance. Air attacks on many aerodromes in Northern Bosnia 
wrecked hangars and barracks, and destroyed 10 aircraft on the ground. 
A second communiqué stated that German and Italian troops were 
mopping up in the Ljubljana region, and that forces advancing from 
Zagreb towards Kralovac had captured a Serbian brigade after the 
fall of Varazdin. From there the Germans were advancing southward. 
Enemy resistance in Croatia had completely broken down. In the 
south-east the troops advancing from Nish had broken the enemy 
resistance, and farther south had linked up with Italian units north of 
Lake Ochrida. 

The Italian communiqué reported an advance of 20 miles in the north 
of Yugoslavia, and the occupation of Ljubljana. In Albania they 
occupied Gidra and Ochrid, east of the lake, and linked up with 
German forges. Several thousand prisoners were captured. Other 
forces in the north had joined up with the Germans at Karlovac, 
and in the Zara area had occupied Benkovac and the island of Juliano. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The R.A.F. stated that in a raid on Malta 2 German fighters were 
shot down and several badly damaged. Two British fighters were 
missing. 


| NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


The War Office announced that General Carton de Wiart had fallen 
into enemy hands on his way to the Middle East. (His aircraft made a 
forced landing in Cyrenaica.) The R.A.F. stated that in Libya British 


+ and Australian aircraft had on April 10 and 11 continued to harass the 


enemy by intensive attacks, and on April 10, in a raid on Derna aero- 
drome, 17 German aircraft were destroyed on the ground and 4 others 
in air combat. Several Free French pilots took part in the raid. In 
engagements elsewhere 4 others were destroyed. On the Tobruk- 
Gazala road transport columns were heavily attacked and nearly 100 


_ vehicles destroyed or damaged. 


In Abyssinia South African aircraft destroyed 8 enemy machines 
at Gimma airfield, and also attacked Sciasciamanna and Giarso with 
success. In Cyrenaica 2 and in Abyssinia one aircraft were missing. 
Nairobi H.Q. reported the capture of further prisoners in the pursuit 
of the Italians, and stated that the patriot forces in all areas had been 
swollen by Ethiopians anxious to rid their country of its former 


» conquerors. 


The German communiqué reported dive-bombing attacks on Tobruk 
harbour and shipping. 
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April 13 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that activity in the 
night was very slight; a few bombs were dropped, mainly near the 
coast down Channel, but effected little. An evening bulletin reported 
a little activity over the south and east coasts. Bombs fell on the coast 
in East Anglia, but did no damage. A bomber was shot down off the 
Cornish Coast. 

The Ministry also stated that on April 12 extensive operations wer: 
carried out over the North Sea and on the Continent. Among the 
objectives attacked by bombers and fighters were shipping off the 
Dutch coast, a power station and goods yard near Leyden, docks and 
petrol stores at Flushing, industrial targets north of the Ruhr, gun 
positions on Walcheren Island, a supply ship in port at Zouteland and 
2 near Fécamp, the aerodrome at Le Touquet, gun positions near 
Berck, and storage tanks at Hazebrouck. Three aircraft were missing 
In the night heavy attacks were made on Brest docks, Lorient U-boat 
base, and the Mérignac aerodrome, several large fires being started 
One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué reported further attacks on English south- 
coast ports and on aerodromes, where aircraft on the’ ground were 
destroyed. During an attempt by the enemy to fly over the coast of 
occupied territory in the day 2 British machines were shot down 
The enemy did not fly over Germany. 


THE BALKANS 

British H.Q. reported R.A.F. attacks on motor convoys in the 
Monastir area the previous day, destroying a number of vehicles; also 
on a convoy going towards Valona. During the night the Piraeus 
had been raided several times, and at least 3 enemy aircraft shot 
down and others badly damaged by night fighters and A.A. fire. One 
British aircraft was missing, but the pilot was safe. 

Semi-official British reports stated that on the eastern sector of the 
Greek front British forces had driven back the Germans in fighting 
lasting all day. Other semi-official reports of the Yugoslav operations 
stated that in the Nish area the Yugoslavs had counter-attacked from 
both sides of the Morava, and at Topola (50 miles south of Belgrade) 
had isolated a German armoured force. They had retaken Prokuplje 
just west of Nish. On the south the Yugoslavs had driven back to 
Suha Reka German forces attempting to make contact with the 
Italians. Just north-west of Skoplje they were advancing in the 
Kacnanik Gorge. 

A Yugoslav official report announced the capture of Durazzo. 

The Greek communiqué reported only “restricted local activity 


The Ministry of Public Security reported raids on Volos the previous 


night, but no damage. Three of the raiders were destroyed. 


The German communiqué stated that a tank corps began marching F 


into Belgrade that morning from the south, the German flag having 
been hoisted there the previous day by S.S. troops coming from thi 
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Italians near Karlovac (20 miles south-west of Zagreb). The number 
of prisoners near Zagreb so far was 22 generals, 300 officers, and 12,000 
men, also 100 guns, 10 aircraft, and much ammunition and fuel. 
Hungarian troops forced their way through the frontier fortifications 
north of Dsijek and in the triangle between the Danube and the 
Tizza, and were advancing. The Air Force destroyed 39 aircraft on 
aerodromes in Bosnia and Herzgovina. During the day Serajevo was 
raided and direct hits scored on large troop camps, and in attacks in 
the night of April 11 Salamis roadstead was bombed and ships hit 
and the Piraeus raided and petrol stores and a power station hit. 

The Italian communiqué reported that the advance on the Yugoslav 
frontier continued, and had reached Senj, some 40 miles south of 
Susak. Another flying column had joined the Germans coming from 
east of Karlovac. In the Zara area Bencovac was occupied and 
hundreds of prisoners taken. Mopping-up operations continued in the 
Ochrida zone, where thousands of prisoners were captured. In the 
Dibra zone Alpine divisions captured over 1,000 prisoners and 18 field 
batteries. The Air Force bombed Sebenico and the seaplane base of 
Dibulje. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The R.A.F. announced a raid on Calato on the night of April 11, 
scoring direct hits on the aerodrome and starting a large petrol fire. 
They also reported a raid on Malta on the night of April 11, in which 
1 bomber was shot down. No damage was suffered. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The War Office reported skirmishing and encounters with enemy 
mobile troops in the area Gazala-E] Adem-Tobruk-Bardia, and it was 
announced in Cairo that German mechanized forces had occupied 
Bardia after crossing the desert south of Tobruk. Bardia had pre- 
viously been evacuated. In Abyssinia forces advancing on Gondar 
reached the Takkaze river. 

The R.A.F. reported the erceisavren of attacks on airfields and 
transports in Cyrenaica throughout the previous day and night. A 
number of tanks, etc., formed up for attack near Tobruk were repeatedly 
bombed and many destroyed or damaged. Fighters machine-gunned 
motor transport in the Gazala area, and the aerodrome there, an 
ammunition dump near Msus landing ground, and transport south of 
Gazala were ali heavily and successfully bombed the previous night. 

In Abyssinia fighters attacked Alomata airfield the previous day and 
did much damage. South African aircraft destroyed 4 aircraft on the 
ground at Sciassciamanna. Three aircraft were missing from all these 
operations, but the pilots of 2 were safe. 

The German communiqué reported the completion of the encirclement 


)of Tobruk and the occupation of Bardia. 


April 14 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry stated that enemy activity during the night was 


Wslight, but a few bombs were dropped at one or two coastal points. 
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In one town in the north-west some damage and fatal casualties were 
caused by a single aircraft, which dropped bombs on commercial 
premises and houses in a working-class area. An evening bulletin 
reported rather more daylight activity, and bombs dropped by singk 
aircraft at widely-separated places. Casualties were very few, and 
damage nowhere very great. Machine-gun attacks made at some points 
were entirely ineffective. One bomber was destroyed in North Wales, 
and the trawler Kingston Amber shot down another without suffering 
damage. 

Operations against Germany included attacks the previous day on 
shipping off the Dutch and German coasts, with 2 direct hits ona 
supply ship of some 1,500 tons. A patrol vessel and a larger supply 
ship were also attacked. One aircraft was missing. In the night 
Mérignac aerodrome was again bombed and hangars, etc., set on fire, 
and Bordeaux docks were also attacked. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué reported night attacks on harbours along 
the south coast, and successes in attacks on shipping in the waters 
round England and off Iceland. The enemy did not fly over Reich 
territory in the 24 hours. 


THE BALKANS 

The War Office stated that during the night of April 12 the British 
forces withdrew to new positions. The covering troops inflicted severe 
casualties on the enemy, who maintained continuous pressure on the 
eastern sector. In the centre of that sector persistent German attacks 
failed, largely owing to vigorous artillery fire. The R.A.F. reported F 
many sorties by bombers the previous day against columns moving 
on roads in the Greek theatre of operations, and direct hits scored by 
most of the aircraft. In the Koritza area enemy bombers escorted by 
fighters were intercepted, one destroyed and a number damaged. 
East of Mt. Olympus another was shot down. 

A Greek War Ministry bulletin stated that the failure of the Germans 
to break through during the first days andthe continuous reinforcement 
of the Allied lines of resistance had confirmed the conviction that 
very strong front had been established stretching from the Adriatic 
to the Aegean, and “all reports agree that the situation may be § 
considered highly satisfactory”. First-hand accounts of the fighting in f 
Eastern Macedonia showed that the Germans were time and again 
held by the Greek infantry, and “when the Greeks charged with fixed 
bayonets the effect on the Germans was just as conclusive as on the 
Italians in Albania’”’. 

Press Ministry reports stated that Volo was raided the previous 
day, and 3 of the enemy brought down; also that bombs were dropped 
in the night on the Piraeus and on several towns and villages without 
military objectives. Losses were inflicted on the Italians in the northem 
sector in Albania and in the central sector south of the Aoos. 

The German communiqué stated that the bulk of the Yugosla\ 
forces which came into contact with the Germans had been annihilated 
Remnants of the Serbian Army were retreating into the mountains 01 
the coast, and were only resisting at a few points. The air force made 
devastating attacks the previous day on troops on the march from Ff 
Belgrade and on concentrations near Banjaluka. ; 
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The Italian communiqué stated that the troops at Zara had occupied 
Knin, and 3 islands just off the coast. North of Scutari 500 prisoners 
were taken, with much material, and on the Greek front the troops had 
advanced towards the Koritza zone. The air force was very active, 
destroying many aircraft on the ground at the Mostar air base, and 
attacking targets at Kotor, Lipoi, and elsewhere. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

A Malta communiqué reported 2 alerts during the day and 7 the 
previous day and night. Some damage to houses was sustained ina 
night raid, but casualties were very small. 

The German communiqué stated that the previous day Lucca aero- 
drome and Valetta harbour were bombed and a British fighter 
shot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The War Office stated that enemy infantry supported by tanks 
attacked Tobruk that morning. At one point about 20 tanks crossed 
the outer defences when a counter-attack ejected them with severe 


, losses, and the situation was completely restored. Near Sollum the troops 


were in contact with and had inflicted considerable casualties on 
advanced enemy detachments. 

In Abyssinia progress continued and many prisoners were still 
coming in, including General Santini, a brigadier, 3 colonels, and 40 
other officers. The R.A.F. reported successful attacks the previous 


+ day in Cyrenaica on enemy concentrations and on transport between 


Msus and Sollum. Tripoli harbour was bombed in the night and much 
damage done to shipping, the power station, and other objectives. In 
Abyssinia the aerodrome near Dessie was again raided and 2 enemy 
bombers destroyed, many others being damaged. 

The German communiqué stated that Fort Capuzzo and Sollum had 
been captured, and that 8 British tanks were destroyed when 14 
attempted a local counter-attack at Tobruk. 

The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Bardia, and said 
that the British garrison at Tobruk was besieged by Italian troops 
and being continually hammered by Italian aircraft. The mopping 
up of prisoners continued, and the booty was enormous. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA 


April 1.—The Emperor issued an appeal to his countrymen to 
forget revenge in their attitude to the Italians. Revolt was reported 
to be spreading in the areas behind the Italian lines. Reports reaching 
Khartoum stated that about 6,000 Italian and native conscripts had 
crossed over into the British and Patriot lines, and that in the Debra 
Marcos area about 100 were deserting to join the Emperor every day. 

Apri 3.—It.was announced in Nairobi that South African aircraft 
had flown over Addis Ababa, Awash, Adowa, and the forward Italian 
posts and dropped messages to the Italian leaders. 

April 11.—It was learnt that the Emperor was in the Debra Marcos 
area, where he had received visits from many chiefs during the previous 
few days who swore fealty and offered troops for the patriot forces 
Among them were Ras Hailu, who controlled much of the Gojjam 
country, and Ras Seyoum. 


ARGENTINA 

April 2.—The Government received formal assurances that no acts 
of sabotage would be attempted in Axis ships in their ports, but 
maintained close watch on the ships. 


AUSTRALIA 


April 3.—The Government decided to permit approved alien 
residents to enlist in the fighting services. A recruiting drive was 
launched, to secure 8,000 volunteers a month for reinforcements for 
the A.I.F. and the personnel of the new armoured divisions. 

April 7.—The Acting Premier stated that the troops sent to Greece 
had gone after full consultation between the Government and London. 
By their refusal to bow to German demands Greece and Yugoslavia 
were rendering a tremendous service to civilization, and events might 
prove their stand to be the turning point of the war. 

The forces had reached the Balkans without the loss of one troopship 
or of one British or Australian soldier. 

April 10.—The Minister for the Army broadcast an appeal for 
8,000 recruits a month for the A.I.F. 


BELGIUM 


April 8.—The Commander of the Forces in Great Britain, in an 
Order of the Day on the birthday of King Leopold, said: ‘‘Let us work, 
train ourselves, prepare the victory. We shall drive out the Boche, we 
shall deliver our King.”’ 


BRAZIL 


April 2.—The Government decided to take over the Italian vessel 
Teresa, which had been at Rio since June. 


BULGARIA 


April 1.—The number of German troops in the country was 
estimated at 300,000 and over 600 aircraft. The chief militar) 
concentrations were round Petrich and Nevrokop. 
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April 3.—It was learnt that after Yugoslavia’s adherence to the 
Tripartite Pact (with the German promise that her territory would 
not be touched) the Bulgarian military leaders and extreme nationalists 
declared that they had been double-crossed, and induced the Foreign 
Minister to convey their complaint to the German Government. 
The latter were believed to have replied that their promises to Yugo- 
slavia were not embodied in the Pact, and in any case they did not 
prevent Bulgaria from pressing her own territorial claims against 
Yugoslavia. 

M. Popoff told the military leaders that, no matter what the Germans 
had promised Yugoslavia, they had certainly told him at the same 
time that Bulgaria’s claims would be considered. 

The King was reported to have taken several steps indicating 
solidarity with Germany, e.g., inspecting German troops and expelling 
from the country members of the Court who were friendly with the 
British Minister. 

It was understood that, at Germany’s request, about 200,000 
acres were being sown with soya beans. German troops were reported 
to be concentrated around Dragoman, and at least 7 of the 22 divisions 
in the country were believed to be in or about the Struma valley. 
The remainder were divided between the Plovdiv and Burgaz areas, 
with H.Q. at Gorna Djumaya. It was also reported that 20 divisions 
were on a war footing. 

German ground staffs on Bulgarian airfields were reported to be 
numerous enough to handle 1,000 aircraft. 

Reports from American sources stated that the Government had 
agreed to take an active part in the war in the hope of securing 
Macedonia as her share of the loot. 

April 9.—The Prime Minister announced that the Yugoslavs 
had attacked Bulgarian frontier posts with considerable military forces 
the previous day. 

April 12.—A dispatch from Sofia stated, according to the German 
radio, that many Macedonians were now assembling ready to enter 
their liberated country. 


CANADA 

April 2.—It was announced that General Sikorski had arrived in 
the country, and that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald and Sir Arthur Salter 
were also in the country. 

April 8.—The Ministers of National Defence, the Navy, and Air 
broadcast appeals for 116,000 recruits for the 3 Services to enlist 
during the year, 35,000 of whom were for the Air Force. 


CHINA 

April 1.—Mr. Amery’s statement regarding the construction of a 
railway to link up Burma with China, and Mr. Butler’s statement about 
the Burma Road. (See Great Britain.) 

April 3.—Mr. Quo Tai-chi, the Ambassador in London, was 
appointed Foreign Minister; and Mr. Wang Chung-wei, Secretary- 
General of the Supreme Defence Council. Mr. Wu Teh-chen was 
appointed Secretary-General of the Kuomintang, and Mr. Liu Wei-tze, 
Overseas Minister. 
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April 7.—The Minister of War, in a broadcast, said that they now 
had 300 divisions, comprising 5 million men, fighting at the front, and 
were training a further 10 million. 

April 12.—It was stated authoritatively in Chungking that larg: 
quantities of supplies had recently arrived in the country from Russia, 

April 14.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement regarding the 
joint Soviet-Japanese declaration about Manchukuo and Mongolis 
reading: “‘It is an indisputable fact that the 4 Northern Provinces and 
Outer Mongolia are an integral part of the Republic of China and alway; 
remain Chinese territory. The Chinese Government and people cannot 
recognize any engagements entered into between third parties which 
are derogatory to China’s territorial and administrative integrity, and 
wish to state that the Soviet-Japanese declaration has no binding force 
whatsoever on China.”’ 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Apnil 4.—Further reports of the Chinese successes in Kiangsi 
indicated that the Japanese had begun to retreat on March 16 after 
suffering losses of some 20,000 killed and wounded, including 3 generals 

April 5.—A Chungking communiqué stated that the Japanese were 
in full retreat towards the railway between Nanchang and Kiukiang 

April 9.—The Chinese reported that their forces in north Kiangsi 
had advanced along the west bank of the Han River nearly to Nan- 
chang, and that the Japanese were retreating across the river to the 
city. Reports were also current of guerrilla ‘activities in Kiangsu and 
Chekiang, particularly along the Nanking-Hangchow railway, and of 
Japanese reverses in northern Kiangsu, facing Hangchow Bay. 


SOUTH CHINA 
April 9.—The Chinese announced the recapture of Swabue, Hoifung, 
Lukfung, Haumoon, and Pinghsna on the Japanese Tamshuk- 
Shumchun supply line. The Japanese had carried out extensive 
destruction and looting in all the ports. Kunming had been raided 
again, and many large fires caused, with heavy loss of life. 


COSTA RICA 


April 1.—The Government imprisoned and charged with arson 
the crews of the German and Italian ships set on fire the previous 
day. The captain of the Ezsenach told a board of inquiry that he had 
express orders from the German Legation to sabotage his ship, to 
prevent it falling into foreign hands. 


CUBA 


March 31.—The Government seized the Italian steamer Recca at 
Havana, and soom afterwards the residence of a Cabinet Minister 
was bombed by, it was believed, Spanish Falangists in sympathy 
with Italy. 

The Prime Minister stated that they regretted having to take action, 
but confidential information received made precautions necessary 
The Government wished it to be known that relations with Italy 
would remain as heretofore. 
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DENMARK 

April 10.—Announcement of taking of Greenland under American 
protection. (See U.S.A.) 

April 12.—The Foreign Office was understood to have informed the 
U.S. Government that the agreement regarding Greenland must be 
considered void, and to have recalled the Minister in Washington. 


ECUADOR 

April 1.—Officials boarded the German steamer Cerigo at Guayaquil, 
and the crew immediately set her on fire. The crew were interned, 
and the German Consul was not allowed to interview them. 


EGYPT 

April 1.—General de Gaulle arrived in Cairo from Khartoum 
and was met by General Wavell and General Catroux. 

April 3.—General de Gaulle told the press that he believed the 
Middle East was still the most important theatre of the war, and 
declared that public opinion in France was definitely behind the 
cause of freedom. 

April 5.—General de Gaulle, broadcasting from Cairo to the French 
in North Africa and Syria, said they had only a few days left to choose 
between German domination and the fight for freedom, for Germany 
was manceuvring by infiltration and strategic agitation and wanted 
to get hold of the Fleet in North Africa and of Syria. 

April 7.—Speaking in Alexandria General de Gaulle told the press 
that Free France was taking part in the African struggle with her 
territories, forces, and influence in the world, and he hoped she would 
also share in the struggle in the Balkans. 


EIRE 

April 1.—The Information Bureau stated that a German aircraft 
crashed in Co. Waterford, and the crew were interned. 

April 3.—Mr. de Valera stated in the Dail that a protest had been 
made to Germany, with a claim for compensation against attacks by 
aircraft identified as German on Irish ships. Three had been bombed 
in the Bristol Channel and a fourth sunk there with all hands, and it was 
not certain whether she was attacked or struck a mine. 

April 4.—Mr. de Valera received Mr. Menzies, who had come from 
Northern Ireland. 

April 5.—Mr. Menzies told the press in Dublin that the Irish in 
Australia were 100 per cent behind the war effort of Australia; they 
were also 100 per cent belligerent. 

Apml 11—A British aircraft crashed in Co. Donegal and the 
crew of 4 were killed. 

Apmnil 13.—Mr. de Valera, in a broadcast, said that every day 
while the war continued their dangers would increase, and even the 
maintaining of their neutrality would mean much privation. If they 
were called on to defend it, it would mean suffering and death for 
many. ‘“We must accustom ourselves to these thoughts and learn to 
look in the face all that might befall. ...We must complete without 
delay the schemes for the evacuation of women and children from our 
cities... . If we have to take up arms we shall know that we are 
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fighting for all that is dear to us, and we shall know that our cause 
wyest....” 


FRANCE 


April 1.—It was announced that M. Daladier and M. Reynaud had 
been released from prison, and were under house arrest at Riom. 

April 2.—The Vichy Government radio began a 4-day campaign 
against General de Gaulle, accusing him of being a traitor and an 
agent of the British War Office. 

April 3.—The Free French broadcasts (from London) declared that 
half the Vichy radio’s personnel was German; that the Free French 
movement would prevent North Africa being surrendered as Indo- 
China was; and that Admiral Darlan had promised the Germans the 
help of the French Fleet, and had undertaken to create difficulties with 
the British Fleet. 

The Exmouth reached Marseilles with 5,000 tons of milk, medicines, 
food, and clothing from the American Red Cross. 

April 4.—The Vichy Government ordered all radio stations to jam 
all British broadcasts. The Vichy correspondent of the Courter de 
Genéve reported that the ‘‘former General de Gaulle is an instrument 
in Churchill’s hands and in the hands of treacherous French politicians 
who wish to involve France in new enterprises likely to endanger her 
tragic situation”’. 

The events in Yugoslavia were reported to have given rise to an 
awakening of national feeling in unoccupied France. 

April 5.—General de Gaulle’s broadcast from Cairo. (See Egyt.) 

April 6.—Marshal Pétain and Admiral Darlan received General 
Nogués. 

April 7.—It was learnt that M. Egal, leader of the Free French 
movement in Shanghai, had been arrested there on April 5 by the 
French naval authorities and confined in a warship. 

April 8.—Marshal Pétain broadcast an appeal for unity, as the 
highest expression of patriotism. The citizen’s first duty was discipline, 
and the first duty of the Government was to maintain national unity. 
Propagandists of dissension, and certain Frenchmen overseas had 
endeavoured to disrupt the unity of the Empire and “‘with lies these 
propagandists have continued to preach further dissension, and the 
work of the Government’ has been misrepresented and slandered”’. 
He went on: 

“Honour forbids us to take any action against our former Allies. 
But the integrity of the country demands that the sources of our vital 
supplies should be preserved. It is against these needs that the dissident 
propagandists are daily in revolt. The blood of Frenchmen has already 
flowed in fratricidal fighting. That is enough.”’ 

It was not possible to serve France against French unity, against the 
unity of the Mother Country and the Empire, and “my Government is 
absolutely in agreement with me’’, he said, adding: “‘A month ago ! 
entrusted the chief executive authority to Admiral Darlan, who has 
my entire confidence.” 

De Brinon, speaking in Paris, said, according to German reports, 
that all Frenchmen who shared the conviction that France could only 
participate in the “new order”’ in collaboration with Germany wished 
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German arms a speedy success. The driving of the British from the 
Continent would help to end the war quickly and thus save much 
sufiering for France. As in France, so also in the south-east, the British 
had chosen the method of letting others fight for them. 

April 11.—General Catroux was sentenced to death by default by 
the Court at Gannat for intriguing against the unity of France. 

A communiqué issued in Vichy referred to Marshal Pétain’s declaration 
on unity and said the press did not seem to have understood its deep 
meaning. In condemning dissidence it was the whole “de Gaullist’”’ 
agitation that he particularly meant. Young men, led astray by 
insidious propaganda, had been taking part in clandestine acts against 
the Germans in the occupied zone or trying to get away by sea to 
English ports. The Government had on many occasions intervened 
to ask for clemency for a certain number of these young men, arrested 
and sentenced by the German authorities. The Marshal himself had 
again and again acted to save students and schoolboys from the firing 
squad, and up to the present has obtained satisfaction, but such 
appeals for clemency would not indefinitely be met favourably. It 
concluded: 

‘There are more useful martyrdoms for the cause of France than 
those which deliberately expose young Frenchmen deprived of 
authenticated information. Favouring them and tolerating them is, in 
the long run, an act directed against the Marshal and his work. He 
intends to defend the French against themselves. .. .”’ 

April 12.—All foreigners were forbidden to leave the occupied 
zone for unoccupied territory or abroad. 


GERMANY 


April 1.—The News Agency quoted a semi-official statement alleging 
that in Yugoslavia ‘‘anti-German tendencies have become steadily 
worse’, and developments there were determined by “uncontrollable 
agitators who set fire to villages, beat women, murder people, and drive 
out the Germans’’. 

The wireless bulletins stated that Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill had 
arrived in Belgrade to confer with the Yusoslav Government. 

April 4.—Mr. Matsuoka arrived in Berlin and was received by Hitler 
and Ribbentrop. A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman, referring to Yugo- 
slavia, said: “Germany only wants to protect German villages, to prevent 
the ill-treatment of German nationals (Reichsdeutsche), to exclude the 
influence of British agents, and to make sure that Yugoslavia does 
nothing to harm the interests of the Reich.”’ 

Mr. Hull’s Note to the German Chargé d’Affaires rejecting the 
protest against the seizure of damaged ships. (See U.S.A.) 

April 5.—Berlin officials stated that there was practically no 
diplomatic contact between Berlin and Belgrade, and the situation 
was already so critical that further worsening of it was hardly possible. 

Mr. Matsuoka left Berlin and was seen off at the station by Ribben- 
trop. He told Japanese correspondents that he had gained perhaps 
more than twice as much as he anticipated, and, ‘‘you will know what 
I have gained in my present visit to Germany by the way in which 
I will deal with the question of the actual application of the Pact 
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after my return home. I| feel as if the night has lifted, and that Japan 
will profit from this. After all, seeing is believing”’. 

The News Agency published details of the barter agreement with the 
Vichy Government showing that the occupied zone would send to 
unoccupied France in 12 months 800,000 tons of grain, 200,000 tons of 
sugar, and 800,000 tons of potatoes. In return it would receive 190,000 
head of big cattle, 565,000 of small cattle, 600,000 swine and calves, 
36,000 tons of edible oil, 100,000 tons of salt, 60,000 tons of vegetables, 
80,000 tons of cheese, and some 374 million gallons of wine. 

April 6.—Ribbentrop summoned the foreign press at 6.30 a.m. and 
told them that Germany had decided to attack Greece and Yugoslavia, 
and the Notes to the two countries were then read out. That to Greece 
asserted that, with the outbreak of war in September, 1939, she had 
abandoned her attitude of neutrality and, first in secret, and then 
more openly, ranged herself with the enemies of Germany. In’ April, 
1939, she had accepted the guarantee of the Western Powers, and later 
had refused to prolong the Pact of Friendship with Italy. The German 
Government had at the same time come into possession of documents, 
found at La Charité, showing that the Greek Government, set up with 
the help of Britain, had largely pledged themselves to the policy 
followed by Britain. 

The note summarized the moves made, as revealed by the documents, 
including General Staff talks with the French, and then described the 
““forbearing attitude” of Germany, even when Italy was compelled to 
take military action against Greece. As the war went on Greece 
received more and more assistance from Britain, and “‘after the occupa- 
tion of Crete things soon came to a point, where whole British units 
landed in Greece and occupied all important strategic points’’. For 
some weeks there had been no doubt that Britain was about to set up a 
new front in Greece against Germany, and American reports confirmed 
that a British army of 200,000 was standing ready there. The German 
Government had therefore ordered their forces to drive the British from 
Greek territory, but in notifying the Greek Government of this “‘the 
Reich Government emphasize that the German troops are not coming 
as enemies of the Greek people, and that the German people have no 
desire to fight and destroy the Greek people. The blow which Germany 
is forced to deal on Greek soil is intended for Britain. The Reich 
Government are convinced that in rapidly expelling the British in- 
truders from Greece they will be rendering an important service to the 
people of Greece and to the European community”’. 

The Note to Yugoslavia referred to the aggressive intentions of 
Great Britain in the Balkans, and the endeavours of Germany to bring 
about an adjustment of divergent interests. After the fall of the 
Stoyadinovitch Government powerful forces began to work to bring 
about a return of Yugoslavia to her earlier policy of hostility towards 
Germany. Documents had been found disclosing contacts between the 
Yugoslav and Allied General Staffs. They showed that Yugoslavia, 
while apparently continuing collaboration with Germany, had secretly 
committed herself to the cause of Germany’s enemies. Though aware 
of this, Germany, with unprecedented magnanimity and patience, 
continued the policy of understanding with Yugoslavia, culminating in 
the invitation to her to partigipate in the Tripartite Pact. Yugoslavia 
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did so on March 25, but ‘‘in reply to this unexampled historical chance 
offered to a State which owed its existence exclusively to the Versailles 
system... a clique of conspirators in Belgrade gave an answer which 
was as stupid as it was criminal. The Yugoslav Ministers who, with 
full powers, put their signatures to an agreement which guaranteed 
lasting security for their State and a happy future for the Yugoslav 
people were arrested on their return to Belgrade. .. .”’ 

Hitler issued a long Order of the Day to his troops, repeating the 
arguments of his proclamation and ending: “‘Soldiers of the South- 
eastern Front: thus your hour has come. You take into your protection 
the interests of the Reich in South-eastern Europe just as your comrades 
did in Norway and in the West of Europe. . . . You will show yourselves 
humane where your opponent opposes you humanely. Where he shows 
his innate brutality you will crush him ruthlessly and relentlessly. 
The struggle on Greek soil, however, is not a struggle against Greece, 
but against that common enemy who is now trying to turn the scales 
of war in the remote South just as he tried a year ago in the extreme 
North. We shall therefore fight with our allies on this field until the 
last Englishman in Greece has met his Dunkirk... .” 

Goebbels broadcast at 5a.m. Hitler’s ‘Proclamation to the German 
people’, which began with a denunciation of “British imperialism”’, 
which had sought to dominate Europe by involving it in constant 
internal wars under the slogan of democracy. For centuries Jewish 
high finance had been the greatest profiteer from these wars. 

In 1914 a surprise attack had been made on Germany, and in the 
present conflict a series of blows had been aimed at the Reich, 
beginning with Poland, who “‘picked a groundless quarrel with Germany 
and replied with brute force to endeavours to ensure peaceful co- 
operation”. Now Churchill had attempted to seize the territories of 
North Africa, but this could already be considered a failure. 

British diplomacy had actually succeeded in first duping Greece 
into a guarantee, and finally abusing her for its own purpose, as the 
documents now published showed. Germany, on the other hand, had no 
quarrel with the Greek people. Hitler himself had also endeavoured 
to establish friendly relations with Yugoslavia and had tried to help 
in bridging over all difficulties between the Yugoslav State and the 
various peoples allied to Germany, and to remove any feeling that the 
policy of Germany might change to Yugoslavia’s disadvantage, 
“I attempted”, he said, ‘‘to incorporate the Yugoslav State in the 
group of Powers which has organized Europe in a commonwealth of 
peace and prosperity in accordance with the principle of respect for 
the justifiable interests of all.” 

After recounting what occurred after the Yugoslav Ministers signed 
the Pact, the Proclamation declared that the German Minister was 
insulted and numerous officials publicly maltreated. Many men and 
women of the German minority were beaten, their‘ homes ransacked, 
and several members of the minority murdered. The new Government 
had ordered mobilization and admitted that it took place several 
days ago. “This discloses that they believe themselves to be in a 
position to substitute force for their peaceful relations to the Reich. 
he force they have invoked will now destroy them. The German 
nation does not hate the Serb nation. It sees no reason to fight the 
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Giiets or the Slovenes. It } has no claims on those ott. But it will 
now settle its account with that Serbian clique of criminals which 
believes it can again expose the Balkans in a British attack on 
European peace.’’ He concluded: 

“For the second time in my life I have experienced the failure of 
8 years’ effort to build a friendship. In the interest of the restoration 
of tolerable relations and order which will satisfy national principles in 
this part of Europe in accordance with the views of my allies I have 
decided to entrust the further representation of German interests to 
that force which it has again been proved is alone able to protect 
right and reason.” 

April 7.—The Hamburger Fremdenbiatt, in a leading article dealing 
with “‘Belgrade’s treachery”’ said that “‘such a breach of faith was too 
flagrant and too provocative to pass uncastigated. The gauntlet has 
been thrown down at the feet of a mighty Empire by an irresponsible 
pygmy State. ... On that fateful March 27—as events are going to 
show—one State committed hara-kiri. ...” 

Of Greece the paper said she had cast herself for the role of England's 
aide in the life and death struggle Germany had been forced to wage on 
Britain. 

Military experts at the Wilhelmstrasse told the foreign press that at 
midday the troops were over 20 miles inside the Yugoslav and Greek 
frontiers, but they emphasized the virtual impossibility of rapid 
manceuvring in the wild and mountainous terrain. In this country an 
inferior enemy might be able to hold up even modern equipped forces 
for some time, and it was unlikely that the Germans would be able to 
press forward a Blitz campaign. 

Mr. Matsuoka was reported to have sent a message to Ribbentrop 
from the frontier saying he had heard his broadcast and that the Ger- 
man Army was on the march, and he wished him success and good 
luck. 

April 8.—A Japanese naval mission, headed by several admirals, 
arrived at Kiel. 

Ante Pavelitch was reported to have broadcast statements from 
stations in Austria demanding the creation of an independent Croat 
State, assuring his listeners that Hitler had promised full support and 
protection. Spokesmen in Berlin told the foreign press that Croats 
had been fleeing from Serb terrorism to Austria, and appealing to 
Hitler. 

April 9.—The Volkischer Beobachter, under the heading ‘‘Against 
England on all fronts’, said that since the collapse of France there 
had been only one enemy—the great British plutocracy. Woe to 
whoever tried to prevent the execution of judgment by giving aid 
to Britain. 

Ley, writing in Angriff, asked: ‘‘Is it not one of the jokes of world 
history—although a wretched one—that a 17-year-old ragamuffin 
presumes to trifle with a man of the stamp of Adolf Hitler? .... The 
treachery of Belgrade was only a repetition of what has occurred s0 
often before in Serbian history. This time the cesspool of Serbian 
intrigue and bloodthirstiness must be eradicated root and stem. 
He also declared that the Serajevo murderers of 1914 were bought 
by the British Secret Service. 
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A Dr. Artukovitch, described by the announcer as “‘an outstanding 
member of the insurgent movement in Croatia’, broadcast an address 
from the station Donausender urging the Croats to turn their weapons 
“against our accursed enemies, the Serbs’’. Other bulletins declared 
that the Serbs were surrendering everywhere and told the Croats 
that Pavelitch was waiting to take over the Croat command. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

April 1.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ending March 23 were 10 British ships, of 24,940 tons, 6 Allied, of 
97,528 tons, and one neutral, of 6,673 tons, a total of 59,141 tons. The 
figures for the previous week were corrected, making the losses about 
9),000 tons, instead of 71,773 as originally stated. 

Mr. Dalton, replying to questions in Parliament, said that of some 
500,000 tons of cargo shipped to Marseilles during Dec. and Jan. from 
50 to 80 per cent was reported to have gone to Germany or Italy. 

April 2.—Mr. Butler, replying to questions in Parliament, said the 
Government had been watching the trend of Japanese policy towards 
foreign interests in China, and in particular, its effect on British trade. 
He had recently drawn the attention of the Japanese Ambassador to 
the existing state of affairs, which the Government found it impossible 
to reconcile with past protestations of the Japanese Government about 
the maintenance of the open door. 

Mr. Butler also said, in dealing with relations with Yugoslavia that 
on March 15 the former Government there informed the British 
Government that they were going to expel M. Stoyadinovitch, and they 
hoped the Government would admit him to some British territory and 
keep him there. The Government intimated their readiness to comply, 
and M. Stoyadinovitch was now in British hands and would be kept 
under detention in British territory. 

Mr. Amery in a written reply to Parliamentary questions, stated 
that after discussion with the Government of Burma, H.M. Government 
had agreed to provide funds to enable it to build a railway line from 
railhead at Lashio to the frontier of China which would link up the 
Burma system with that of China. The Chinese Government had for 
some time stressed their desire to improve communications between 
the two countries, had pressed the need for a railway, and had actually 
begun building one to the Burmese frontier. 

Mr. Butler, replying to other questions, said that on the Burma 
Road Japanese bombing attacks on the Salween and Mekong bridges 
had led to a certain interruption of traffic, but repairs had been effected 
= he understood the road was now open to traffic over its entire 
ength. 

April 5.—The Minister of Transport announced that all forms of 
transport were to be co-ordinated and a War Transport Council formed, 
which would advise the Minister on questions of policy. 

The men of 41, 42 and 43 registered for industrial service. 

April 6.—The Prime Minister received a telegram from General de 
Gaulle who said he had just seen the Free French Forces fighting victori- 
ously beside the British in Africa and they would take part in the fight 
against their common enemies until the victory was complete. He was 
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“certain that the entire French nation shares this determination and 
this hope”’. 

Mr. Churchill expressed gratitude for the help and said that “‘but for 
the disaster of Bordeaux the whole Mediterranean would now be an 
Anglo-French lake and the whole African shore would be free and em- 
battled in the cause of freedom. You who have never faltered or failed 
in serving the common cause possess the fullest confidence of His 
Majesty’s Government, and you embody the hopes of millions of 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. .. .” 

An official statement announced the German invasion of the Balkans 
and said that: ‘‘His Majesty’s Government in the U.K..,’in full consulta- 
tion with the dominion Governments concerned, have sent an Army to 
Greece comprising troops from Great Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand, to stand in the line with the soldiers of our brave Ally in 
defence of her native soil. The British Air Force, which has for some 
time been operating in Greece against the Italians, has been strongly 
reinforced.” 

April 7.—The Government sent a message to the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment declaring that the savage outrage committed by Germany on 
their country ranged the British Empire upon the side of the Southern 
Slavs, and “‘we welcome them as a resolute and powerful Ally ... 
We will conduct the war in common, and we will make peace only when 
right has been vindicated, and law and justice are again enthroned”. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer submitted his Budget to Parliament. 
The principle changes were: increase of income tax to 10s in the { 
(6s 6d on first £165 of taxable income); reduction of earned income 
allowance from one-sixth to one-tenth; reduction of allowance for 
married persons from £170 to £140, and for others from £100 to {80; 
reduction of exemption limit from £120 to £110; credit of the extra 
tax paid owing to the reduction of allowances to the tax payer after 
the war in the Post Office Savings Bank; subsidizing of essential goods 
and services, and the restriction to a minimum of the rise in prices of 
articles in general use, including gas, coal, and electricity; refund after 
the war of 20 per cent of the net amount of excess profits tax paid at 
100 per cent; allowance as compensation for loss of future profits to 
concerns producing metals and oil required by the war effort; the ad- 
justment of taxes in connection with industrial concentration; and 
repeal of the medicine duties as from Sept. 2, 1941. The new tax 
measures were expected to produce £150 million during the year, and 
£250 million in a full year. 

Sir Kingsley Wood summarized the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment as control of the torrent. of excess purchasing power fed by the 
springs of war-time Government expenditure. The position was that in 
1940-41 income tax had produced {£524 million; the National Defence 
Contribution and excess Profit Tax, £96 million; and the Purchase Tax 
£26 million. The total revenue of £1,409 million left a deficiency of 
£2,475 million. 

Total revenue for 1941-42 on the basis of existing taxation was 
estimated at £1,636 million, and expenditure at £3,700 million allowing 
for an expected growth of savings there remained a gap to be filled of 
between {200 and £300 million. 

Among the main figures of revenue and expenditure were the 
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following: Total expenditure for 1940-41 was £3,884 million, and 
revenue £1,409 million. The sum borrowed during the year totalled 
{2.462 million. The estimated receipts in 1941-42 were, for income tax, 
(756 million; surtax, £80 million; estate duties, £82 million; N.D.C. and 
E.P.D., £210 million; Customs, £310 million; and Excise, £266 million. 
The estimated ordinary expenditure was {£4,207 million. 

A White Paper was issued giving details of personal incomes and 
expenditure in 1940. Personal incomes, after deduction of direct taxes, 
totalled £4,911 million, and personal expenditure, £4,303 million, of 
which food, drink, and tobacco accounted for £1,973 million. Personal 
savings amounted to £608 million, 4 times the 1938 figure. 

The Government broke off diplomatic relations with Hungary, on 
the ground that the country had become a base for German operations 
against the Allies. 

April 8.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that in March 
4,259 civilians were killed and 5,557 injured and detained in hospital 
as a result of air raids. Children under 16 killed numbered 598. 

The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the week 
ended March 30 were 13 British ships, of 58,870 tons, 5 Allied, of 
14,975 tons, and 2 neutrals, of 3,730 tons, a total of 77,575 tons. The 
figures for the week ended March 16 were amended, the actual total 
being 146,098 tons, as 6 more British ships had been lost than at first 
known. 

The Admiralty also stated that the offensive against the U-boats 
continued with ever-increasing vigour. The number of prisoners taken 

| from them was over 50 officers and 400 men. 

' The Government announced that, for contraband purposes, Hungary 
was now regarded as a country occupied by the enemy as from that 
day. 

The Minister of Economic Warfare, replying to questions in Parlia- 
ment about the traffic between Africa and Marseilles, said that the 
state of affairs gave ground for grave dissatisfaction. The Government 
had in no degree waived their belligerent rights, and wherever inter- 
ception was practicable blockade runners were brought into the control 
bases and both ships and. cargoes seized (Mr. Mander had stated that 
the weekly crossings averaged 75, and that ships passed Gibraltar from 
Dakar, Morocco, Indo-China, etc., largely unchallenged). 

April 9.—Mr. Churchill’s review of the war. (See Special Summary.) 

The Lord Privy Seal, replying to a Parliamentary question, gave the 


q casualties since the war started as: civilians, 29,856 killed, and 40,897 


' wounded; and armed forces, 37,607 killed and missing, and 25,895 
» wounded. 
| April 10.—Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill arrived in London. 

April 12.—Men born in 1903 registered for service. 

Major-General Arnold arrived in London. 

Mr. Churchill conferred honorary degrees of Bristol University on 
)Mr. Winant and Mr. Menzies, and in a speech said: ‘I go about the 
»country whenever I can escape for a few hours or days from my duty 
)at headquarters, and I see the damage done by the enemy’s attacks, 

but I also see, side by side with the devastation and amid the ruins 
glad, confident, bright, and smiling eyes gleaming with the conscious- 
ness of being associated with a movement finer, higher, wider than any 
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human or personal issues. I see the spirit of an unconquerable people, 
I see the spirit bred in freedom, nursed in tradition, which has come 
down to us through the centuries, and which will enable us most surely 
at this moment, this turning-point in the history of the world, to bear 
our part in such a way that none of our race who come after us wil] 
have any reason to cast reproach on their sires.’’ That they should 
be assembled there in the way they were was such a mark of fortitude 
and phlegm and of a detachment from material facts worthy of all 
they had learned to believe of ancient Rome or of modern Greece. 

The total of the War Savings Campaign passed the £700 million mark. 

April 13.—Mr. Churchill broadcast a message of sympathy and 
encouragement to Yugoslavia. ““As we have faith in our victory’, he 
said, “‘so we have faith in yours . . . your courage will shine out in the 
pages of history and will, too, reap ; a more immediate reward. Whatever 
you may lose in the present, you have saved the future.”’ 

He reminded the Croats and Slovenes that for centuries they were 
the bulwark of Christianity, and that one of the finest incidents in the 
history of Croatia was that when, in the sixteenth century, the peasants 
rose to defend the rights of man and fought for those principles which 
centuries later gave the world democracy. ‘“Yugoslavs,”’ he said, 
“you are fighting for those principles to-day.’’ However hard the 
fight victory was assured. 


GREECE 


April 1.—The King received Mr. Eden. 

April 6.—German forces attacked frontier posts in Eastern Mace- 
donia and Thrace at 5.30 a.m. At 6.30 the German Minister called on 
the Prime Minister and informed him that his Government were at that 
moment handing a declaration to the Greek Minister in Berlin stating 
that German troops would invade Greece because of the presence of 
British troops there. 

M. Korizis replied that Greece would defend the homeland against 
every such German attempt. In a message to the Army and the people 
the Government announced the attack, and invited them to “do their 
duty once more to our beloved fatherland with strength, courage, and 
firmness, with the full knowledge of the righteousness of our cause, with 
the blessing of God, and the help of our brave and great allies’. 

The King, in a message to the nation, said a new enemy had insulted 
the honour of their country and, with no warning, had attacked their 
frontiers. The people, who had proved to the world that they ranked 
honour above everything else, would defend it to the end, and ‘‘Greece, 
so small, is at the same time so great that she will allow no one to touch 
her.” 

The struggle would be very hard but ‘‘victory is waiting for us at tli 
end of the road, to crown Greece once again and for all time”. They 
had at their side the British Empire with its indomitable will and thi 
United States with their inexhaustible resources, and they would wit 
He appealed to all Greeks, men, women, and children, to stand erect ané 
be at his side, defenders of the Greek Motherland of yesterday, of to- 
day, and of to-morrow. 

April 11.—The Minister of the Press, in a broadcast, said: “Within 
a few hours—if it has not already started—will begin one of the greatest 
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and most ferocious battles in history, between the Greeks and the 
British on one side, and the Germans on the other. In spite of ordeals 
and sacrifices we shall eventually win. We shall win because we 
are Greeks.”’ 


HUNGARY 

April 1.—Reports were current that 7 or 8 divisions of the Army 
were being moved from the Arad and Temesvar areas in the Rumanian 
Banat to the neighbourhood of Szeged {an important railway junction) 
in South Hungary. 

April 2.—German tanks and lorries entered the country and some 
20 tanks arrived in Budapest. 

April 3.—The Prime Minister, Count Teleki, committed suicide. The 
Government resigned, but was asked by the Regent to continue in 
office provisionally with Dr. Keresztes-Fischer, the Minister of the 
Interior, as Premier. Later, the Regent appointed M. Bardossy, the 
Foreign Minister, to be Prime Minister. 

Reports were current that after a Cabinet meeting which lasted well 
into the night of April 2 Count Teleki stated that he had placed before 
it an ‘insoluble problem’’. The Germans were believed to be putting 
heavy pressure on the Government for Hungary to take part in an 
attack on Yugoslavia, but the Crown Council was resisting. 

German armed units were seen passing through the country. 

April 4.—M. Bardossy was reported to have acceded to the German 
demands, which included permission for transport of troops through 
the country and for the use of Hungarian bases. Reports from Ameri- 
can sources stated that Count Teleki had been outvoted at the Cabinet 
meeting of April 2 when he advised the rejection of the German de- 
mands. When he heard that some of his colleagues favoured joint 
action against Yugoslavia, despite the treaty of eternal friendship signed 
on Dec. 12, he said, “Hungary has lost her honour and her soul”, and 
left the meeting. 

Apnl 7.—It was learnt that the Government had informed the 
League Loans Committee that owing to lack of foreign exchange they 
were unable to continue to transfer the service of the foreign debt on the 
same scale as in the previous 3 years. 

April 8.—The British Greek, Dutch, and Belgian Ministers left the 
country, via Russia. Hungary declared a German occupied country. 
(See Great Britain.) 

April 9.—The News Agency stated, according to German reports, 
that Budapest had 2 air-raid alarms during the day, and that Pecs had 
been attacked the previous day by Yugoslav ‘planes which were driven 
off by A.A. fire and one shot down. 

April 10.—The Budapest radio, in a statement in the name of the 
Regent, declared that he had hoped always to win back their lost 
territory without fighting, but the Yugoslav coup d’état—‘‘caused by 
the same Powers that brought so many tears, so much blood and 
suffering to Europe in 1914’’—had caused differences between Yugo- 
slavia and the Axis Powers. Even then, Hungary had begun defensive 
measures “‘only when the Yugoslavs made a series of air attacks on 
Hungary and made armed raids on Hungarian territories’. In view 
of the creation of an independent Croat State Yugoslavia had ceased 
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to exist, and he had ordered the Army to march into the losis 
Yugoslav territory to protect the Hungarian population there. 
Apmnil 12.—Statement by Soviet Deputy Foreign Commissar about 
Hungary’s invasion of Yugoslavia. (See U.S.S.R.) 
April 13.—The Chief of Staff announced that the whole of the 
Baranya triangle had been occupied. 


INDIA 


April 1.—Preliminary figures of the census taken on March | 
showed that the population had increased to 400 million, an increase 
of 18 per cent on the total in 1931. 


IRAQ 

April 1.—The Prime Minister resigned, saying that he had done his 
best to ensure the preservation of peace, but it seemed that his efforts 
were not fruitful. 

April 3.—The Chief of the General Staff issued a proclamation 
accusing the Regent of ‘‘contraventions” in carrying out his duties, 
courting allegiance to himself and thus challenging the throne. He 
had also left the seat of Government. 

The former Premier, Sayid Rashid el Gailani, supported by senior 
officers of the Baghdad garrison, effected a coup d’état, turning out the 
Prime Minister, General Taha el Hashimi. He was believed to have 
also had the support of German and Italian agents and of the former 
Mufti of Jerusa.em. 

Apmnil 5.—Sayid Rashid broadcast a message to the nation saying 
that the Army had entrusted him with the responsibility of preserving 
peace and safeguarding the Constitution. The programme of the new 
“Government of National Defence”’ aimed at the fulfilment of Iraq's 
mission as a nation and of all her international obligations, especially 
the Treaty with Great Britain and the carrying out of its terms in the 
spirit of friendship and cordiality. 

April 7.—The Regent broadcast, from Basra,a proclamation calling 
on the people to “‘reject rebellious elements who are exposing the 
country to danger’. He had been compelled to leave Baghdad when 
his residence was surrounded by Rashid’s followers, while ‘‘a small 
number of officers’ had threatened the Prime Minister and forced him 
to resign. Rashid had seized power by instigating elements who had 
adopted falsehood as a weapon and were an instrument in the hands 0! 
foreigners who sought the destruction of the country’s independence. 

April 8.—Reports from Damascus (via Vichy) stated that Rashid 
had formed a military Cabinet, including General Amin Zaki, Chief 0! 
the General Staff, the commanders of the Air Force and the mechanized 
brigade, and the Director of National Defence. 

April 10.—Parliament met and adopted unanimously resolutions 
deposing the Regent, Abdul Ilah, and electing in his place Sher 
Sharaf, another member of the Hashimite family. 


ITALY 
April 1.—The King received Mr. Matsuoka, who also saw Mussolil! 
and Ciano. Speaking at a banquet Mr. Matsuoka said: ‘By means of the 
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[ripartite Pact we have, in concert with Germany, undertaken the 
reconstruction of the world, opening in Eastern Asia and in Europe a 
new period of real peace founded on justice and equity. The pact is the 
symbol of the ascending movement of humanity concluded with per- 
spicacity and imposed by Herculean will. . . . It is pleasing to see that 
the justice of our good cause is gradually being understood by an ever- 
erowing number of nations and that the Tripartite Pact is gaining 
many new adherents.” 

April 2.—It was understood that Mr. Matsuoka discussed with the 
Duce Japan’s role should Yugoslavia and America become involved in 
the war, and also considered the exchange of technical missions between 
Italy and Japan. Mr. Matsuoka gave an explicit statement of the 
maximum support the Axis could expect from Japan. 

The Giornale d'Italia stated that any belligerent act by third Powers 
would automatically lead to the putting into operation of the Pact, and 
it could be affirmed, therefore, that the talks Mr. Matsuoka had and 
“the clarification now going on in Moscow’’ were events destined to 
influence the course of the war. 

The Rome wireless declared that the attack by superior British forces 
on the much weaker Italian forces in East Africa would go down in 
history as “‘the greatest infamy ever committed”. It also said that ‘we 
did not have sufficient time to complete the war preparedness of our 
East African colonies. Our soldiers there were left to their own 
resources . 

Of the naval battle the radio said it was ‘‘one of the most historic 
battles of the Italian Navy against an enemy who had by sheer 
coincidence the most powerful units concentrated in that sector. 
Usually the British avoid battle with our ships, but this time they 
happened to have the numerical superiority they deemed absolutely 
necessary to take on the fight’’. 

April 3.—Mr. Matsuoka left Rome. Reports from German sources 
tated that crowds afterwards gathered spontaneously in the Piazza 
‘enezia demanding to see the Duce, to whom they gave an ovation. 

Demand by U.S. Government for recall of the Naval Attaché in 
Vashington. (See U.S.A.) 

Mr. Matsuoka sent Mussolini a message on leaving in which he said: 
‘Iam convinced that the great Italian nation, led magnificently by 
ou, will be victorious in the war.” 

April 6.—The News Agency announced that ‘‘the Government has 
ecided to act with its military, naval, and air forces in close collabora- 
lon with those of Germany”. As justification it first summarized 
#taly’s complaints against Yugoslavia, stating that in 1937 she signed 
t pact of friendship with Italy, but the ‘‘criminal action of British 
politicians, with the connivance of a Yugoslav political clique, enticed 
er away. She had now placed herself among the enemies of the Axis.”’ 

April 7.—Gayda, in his paper, said that Italy had tried to live in 
niendship with Yugoslavia. She had even renounced historically 
talian Dalmatia and numerous islands, but this renunciation was not 
suihcient to gain Yugoslavia’s gratitude. 

April 9.—Request to the U.S. Government to recall the Assistant 
lilitary Attaché in Rome. (See U.S.A.) 
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JAPAN 

April 1.—Mr. Matsuoka’s speech in Rome. (See Italy.) 

It was announced that Mr. Ogura, head of the Sumitomo interests 
had been appointed Minister without Portfolio to supervise war-time 
economy. 

The Prime Minister was understood to have effected changes in the 
organization of the Imperial Rule Association depriving it of its 
political character (as a party on Fascist lines, aiming at the suppression 
of Parliament) and converting it into, primarily, a spiritual organ. 

April 2.—Mr. Matsuoka’s audience of the Pope. (See Vatican City, 

April 4.—Mr. Matsuoka in Berlin. (See Germany.) The Foreign 
Office spokesman announced that the Vice Foreign Minister had 
received the British Ambassador, who had explained the effect of the 
Matapan battle on the situation in the Mediterranean. 

The Domei Agency stated that before leaving Rome Mr. Matsuoka 
predicted that the Tripartite Pact would last for 100 years. It differed 
from ordinary alliances since it was based on the ideal of creating a new 
world order that was shared by the 3 Powers. 

April 5.—Mr. Matsuoka left Berlin. Statement for the Japanes 
press. (See Germany.) 

Apnl 7.—Vice-Admiral Toyoda was appointed Minister of Com- 
merce, and General Suzuki President of the Planning Board, in 
succession to Mr. Hoshino, an advocate of totalitarian economy. 

April 8.—It was announced that Mr. Matsuoka had conferred with 
M. Molotoff for over 3 hours the previous day. (See also U.S.S.R.) 

The Kokumin stated that there was little warrant for optimism, and 
“if Mr. Matsuoka thought he reaped a good harvest during his visi 
he may be mistaken’. The Asahi considered it was premature to con- 
jecture that Germany and the U.S.S.R. would be ranged against each 
other, but the mere suggestion of such a possibility raised the question 
of Japan’s obligations under the Tripartite Pact, which compelled 
Japan to aid Germany in such a case without any reciprocal obligation 
on Germany. 

April 9.—The Home Minister told the Conference of Governor 
that the war was developing into the greatest Armageddon in history 
and none could tell when it would end. Britain and America wer 
attempting to strengthen the economic blockade against Japan ané 
their support of the Chungking régime. Japan was facing difficulties 
unprecedented in her history. However, the stabilization of East 
Asia and the construction of a new world order were two great mission 
imposed on the nation. 

The Japan Times and Advertiser, the Foreign Office organ, said that 
the outstanding results of Mr. Matsuoka’s tours were the evidences 0! 
improved relations with Russia, and went on: “‘Now, when it is matt 
known that Japan’s development policy is a southerly one without 
ambitions towards Siberia, and that she is prepared to make tlt 
friendliest and most co-operative arrangements with the U.S.S.R., the 
Soviet Government can have the certainty of the integrity of i 
eastern territory.’”’ The Foreign Minister’s longer stay in Russ 
revealed an optimistic outlook: “‘it is big world news’. 

April 10.—The Deputy Foreign Minister, addressing the Conferen 
of Prefectural Governors, said he expected an increase in Americal 
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aid to China, and remarked that Chiang Kai-shek was endeavouring 
to improve the Burma Road and build a railway from Yunnan. In 
Moscow negotiations were proceeding smoothly, and at present dealt 
with the conclusion of a permanent fisheries convention and a trade 
treaty. As to Europe, Yugoslavia, he said, was thrown into the 
conflict ‘‘at the instigation of third Powers which took advantage of 
the ignorance of its people’. Germany had resorted to force because 
of commitments by Yugoslavia which ran counter to the Tripartite 
Pact. 

America had embarked on the ,venture of assisting Britain even at 
the risk of its own national fortunes. Both Britain and America were 
increasing their economic pressure on Japan, and “in these circum- 
stances the future is unpredictable’. “The Triple Pact’’, he went on, 
“is the climax of Japan’s Far Eastern diplomacy since the Russo- 
Japanese War, and... has become the immovable centre of Japan’s 
diplomacy. Many difficulties and obstacles lie along this road, but the 
prospects of our country are bright for all that. Our national policy is 
unequalled, and our Constitution guarantees national unity. Our 
country’s geographical position is in East Asia and thus removed from 
the centre of the world conflagration. With formidable armaments 
at our disposal our country keeps its eyes on the Pacific.”’ 

April 11—Prince Konoe told the Japanese press that: “Speaking 
frankly, one of the real objects of the Tripartite Pact lies in preventing 
the United States from joining the war. Therefore the Ambassador in 
Washington is putting forth his efforts in this direction.” 

April 13.—Signature of Pact of Neutrality with Russia. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

The Board of Information, in its first announcement of the signing 
of the Pact, stated that the 4 clauses were the “‘gist of the agreement”’. 

April 14.—A semi-official press statement said that the Pact freed 
Japan’s hands for the execution of her “immutable policy dedicated to 
a southward advance for the creation of a Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere, foreshadows the cessation of Russian help to Chung- 
king, and with this an early end to the hostilities in China’’. It was 
such a blow to Britain and the U.S.A. as to eliminate their further 
interference in the Far East. 


MEXICO 


April 1.—The German liner Hameln and the Italian tanker Giorgio 
Fassio lying at Vera Cruz were taken into protective custody. 

April 2.—The captain and crew of the Italian tanker Atlas, who tried 
to scuttle her at Tampico, were arrested. 

April 3.—Marines intervened forcibly to prevent the destruction of 
the German liner Orinoco and of 9 other Axis ships at Tampico. A bomb 
was found in an Italian tanker. 

April 9.—The Mexican flag was hoisted on 2 German and 10 Italian 
steamers expropriated by Presidential decree. They were to be paid 
for after the war. 


MOROCCO 


April 3.—Reports reaching Portugal stated that about 20 German 
officers were stationed at Casablanca, where there were also several 
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Dornier bombers, with fighter escorts; also that there were German; 
in all the coast towns from Mogador to the frontier of Tangier. 


NORWAY 


April 2.—The Quisling authorites were reported to have established , 
special reformatory for children who took part in school strikes or any 
other anti-quisling activities. 

April 7.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in London, said that , 
detachment of Norwegian troops took part in the Lofoten expedition, 
and that Norwegian naval forces were manning 4 of the destroyer 
acquired from America. The Government still managed about 3,600,000 
tons of merchant shipping, composed of some 950 vessels. Norwegian 
airmen were in Canada organizing a new Air Force there and would 
soon be in action in Europe. 

Apmnil 8.—Quisling spoke in Oslo on the subject of “April 9’’ and 
denied that the Germans intended to pursue a policy of collaboration 
with the Nasjonal Samling, but without him. The coming peace would 
not see Norway as a German protectorate, nor as part of Greater 
Germany. He also said that the German action had decided the issue 
of the war on the European continent, and went on: ‘‘Norwegians have 
reason to be particularly thankful for this result, as thereby our country 
is effectively safeguarded to the east.”’ 

Letter from President Roosevelt to the Crown Prince. (See U.S.A. 

April 9.—The German authorities in Oslo forbade the flying of 
flags at half-mast or the wearing of tokens in demonstration of grief 
(It was the anniversary of the invasion.) 

King Haakon, in a broadcast, urged the people to do no rash act 
which might have serious consequences both for individuals and for the 
whole nation. “Certainly great forces are arrayed against us’’, he said, 
“but we have even more powerful forces on our side. Nobody knows 
how long the war will last, but I have no doubt which system will 
triumph in the end.”’ 

April 12.—British forces were reported, from Swedish sources, to 
have landed at a port in northern Norway and destroyed a factory 
and works. 

Reports were circulated from Oslo stating that Hitler had approved 
a plan for rearranging the administration by withdrawing Terboven 
and the civil organization, but leaving the military authorities. 


PERU 


March 31.—Two German ships left Callao without clearance papers 
and the cruiser Coronel Bolognesi turned back 2 others with shots across 
their bows. (They were laden with cotton for Japan.) Their crews then 
set them on fire. 

Troops took over the German air lines shop and hangar at Lime 
Tambo airport. 

April 1.—The Government withdrew the licence of the German 
Transocean News Agency on the ground of spreading news that might 
disturb Peru’s good relations with foreign countries. Troops occupied 
the airfield at Tambo, of the Lufthansa. 


April 2—The President of the Republic declared that Peru was 
supporting the cause of the nations fighting to maintain their inde-f 
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pendence and democratic principles, and that he personally fully 
shared the ideas of political action asserted by President Roosevelt. 

The Coronel Bolognesi found the 2 German ships which left without 
clearance papers on fire and sinking some 200 miles out to sea. The 
Government attached the bank deposits of the companies owning the 
vessels, and also the funds of the Lufthansa. 


PHILLIPINE ISLANDS 

April 2.—Air Chief Marshal Brooke-Popham arrived in Manila to 
discuss defence matters with General Grunert, C.-in-C. of the U.S. 
Army in the Philippines and with Admiral Hart, C.-in-C. of the U.S. 
Pacific Fleet. 


RUMANIA 

April 4—The Government announced that they hac suspended 
the service on the foreign debt, being compelled to do so because of the 
“profound disturbance in international economic relations’, and also 
because of Rumania’s difficult position following the losses of territory. 

April 12.—A Bucarest communiqué stated, according to the Italian 
News Agency, that an artillery duel had begun that morning between 
Orsova (near the Iron Gate) and Moldova, west of it, when Yugoslav 
batteries suddenly opened fire. The Rumanian guns replied and reduced 
the Yugoslavs to silence. 


SPAIN 

Apnl 7.—An agreement with Great Britain was signed in Madrid 
providing for the advance to the Government of £23 million to be 
expended in such manner as the British and Spanish Governments 
might agree. It was supplementary to the Loan Agreement of 
March 18, 1940. 

It was learnt that most of the 75,000 tons of wheat bought from 
Great Britain in February and March had arrived. 


SWITZERLAND 

Apnil 11.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
purchase ships and form a mercantile marine in order to assure the 
revictualling of the country. 


SYRIA 


April 4.—The High Commissioner appointed a Cabinet, headed by 
Khaled el Azm Bey, with 4 Ministers. It was given very limited 
powers, and those only in respect of domestic affairs. Its decrees on 
internal matters could be issued only with the consent of the State 
Advisory Council. 


TURKEY 


April 1.—It was announced that M. Gabrilovitch, the Yugoslav 
Minister in Moscow, had visited Angora for a conference. 

April 3.—General Marshall-Cornwall and Air Vice-Marshal Elmhirst 
arrived in Angora. Reports were current there that the Yugoslav 
Government had made contact with the Turkish Government regarding 
the situation in the Balkans. 
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April 6.—The Foreign iahen: received the British, Greek, and 
Yugoslav Ambassadors successively. 

April 7.—Parliament passed a law extending the age limit for service 
in the Reserve, and other measures were taken amounting virtually 
to general mobilization. 

April 8.—The Foreign Minister made a statement on the latest 
developments to the Parliamentary group of the People’s Party, and 
the Angora radio stated that his explanations were unanimously 
approved. 

The Government were informed by the Yugoslav Embassy that 
Bulgarian forces were co-operating with the Germans against Yugo- 
slavia. 

April 9.—It was announced that the Government had decided 
to continue ,the policy of non-belligerency. 

April 10.—Martial law was proclaimed in the chief districts of 
Thrace and in Istanbul and Izmit. 

April 11.—A Government notice was issued offering free transport 
to Anatolia for certain classes of residents in Istanbul, under a scheme 
of voluntary evacuation. 

April 13.—Some 100,000 people were reported to be leaving Istanbul 
for the interior. 


URUGUAY 
April 5.—The Government took possession of 2 Italian and 2 Danish 
ships. Their crews were released on shore, but kept under police sur- 


veillance. 


U.S.A. 

Apnil 1.—The President announced that he had allocated to the 
War, Navy, Treasury, and Agriculture Departments $1,080 million of 
the appropriation of $7,000 million. 

The Immigration Division of the Department of Justice ordered the 
arrest of about 100 German and 775 Italian seamen on a charge of 
overstaying their permitted 60 days in the United States. (Most of them 
had been there over a year.) 

It was announced in Washington that the German and _ Italian 
Governments had demanded the release of their ships and crews, 
asserting that the United States was without right under international 
or domestic law to seize them. 

An agreement for the reciprocal use of airfields was signed with 
Mexico. 

Disorders occurred at the Allis Chalmers plant at West Allis, Wis- 
consin, and 48 people were injured. The Governor of Wisconsin tele- 
graphed to President Roosevelt that the situation was out of control, 

The C.I.0. United Automobile Workers’ Union affected a work stop- 
page at the River Rouge plant at Detroit of the Ford Co. and called a 
strike. A strike also began in the bituminous coal mines in Illinois, 
Alabama and Indiana owing to a dispute about wages between the 
C.1.0. union leaders and the 1 mine owners. Some 400,000 men stopped 
work. 

Apmil 2.—Mr. Hull announced that the Government would reject 
formally the German and Italian protests against the seizure of thei! 
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ships. The State Department revealed that a second protest had been 
received. 

The President sent a message to the Senate asking it to ratify the 
airfield agreement with Mexico concluded, he said, in view of the 
exceptional circumstances resulting from the war. Its purpose was ‘‘to 
organize substantial and efficient collaboration between the two 
countries in preparation for the defence of the Western Hemisphere’’. 

The Allis Chalmers Co. closed the West Allis plant at the request of 
the Governor of Wisconsin. An outbreak of violence at the Ford Co.’s 
factory caused the Governor of Michigan to order in the State police to 
maintain order. (Men who wished to work fought C.I.O. pickets at the 
sates of the factory.) 

The Secretary of Labour “‘certified’’ the Allis Chalmers dispute to the 
Federal Mediation Board, which summoned the strike leaders and 
company Officials to meet it. 

The President of the United Mine Workers (the C.I.0.’s most power- 
ful union) announced that he would not permit the dispute in the 
bituminous coal industry to be placed before the Federal Mediation 
Board. 

April 3.—The Government asked the Italian Government to recall 
their Naval Attaché, and Mr. Hull, in a note to the Ambassador said 
that the demand was made because of ‘‘various facts and circumstances’’ 
connecting the Attaché with ‘‘the commission by certain persons. of 
acts in violation of the laws of the United States’. He also said that 
President Roosevelt had decided that the continued presence of the 
Attaché ‘“‘would be no longer agreeable to this Government”’. 

The Secretary of War told the press that the War Department was 
equipped to make the Allis Chalmers plant ‘‘go’’, and that it might be 
possible to find a force in the Milwaukee area to operate the plant. 

The American Federation of Labour telegraphed to the Governor 
of Michigan asserting that the great majority of the workers were 
members of its Union of Automobile Workers and not of the C.1.O. 
union, and demanding that he should clear the streets so that the River 
Rouge workers could return to work. 

April 4.—The Government published the Notes sent the previous 
evening to the German and Italian Embassies. To Germany Mr. Hull 
expressed surprise at ‘‘the extreme assertions and demand’’ made in 
the Notes of March 31 and April 1. The German Chargé d’Affaires did 
not state upon what principle of international law or of the treaty 
between the two countries he relied, and seemed wholly to disregard 
the plain provision of American law making sabotage in ships a felony 
' and authorizing the Government to take possession of any vessel and 
remove its crew when that was deemed necessary to protect it from 
damage. 

He also said: “I know of no principle of international law which 
permits the masters or crews of vessels of a country which have sought 
refuge in, or entered ports of another country to commit acts of 
destruction in disregard of local law and of the hospitality they have 
been permitted to enjoy... .” 

He noted that the propelling and auxiliary machinery of one vessel 

had been ‘‘deliberately wrecked’. 

' To the Italian Ambassador Mr. Hull gave a reminder that American 
*r 
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law made sabotage of ships a felony. After noting that 25 vessels had 
been so badly damaged that they would not be navigable until after 
extensive repairs he said that these ‘‘concerted and widespread” violations 
of American law could not be viewed with equanimity. The Ambassador 
must have overlooked the gravity of the situation when he registered 
protests against action by the Federal authorities with respect to 
“Italian properties and nationals’. 

President Roosevelt announced that $550 million had been allocated 
from the Aid to Britain Act, for the construction of 212 merchant ships in 
50 or more new shipyards, and they would be ready by January. He 
also stated that if no fighting: was taking place in the Red Sea the 
Government might in 2 or 3 days remove that area from the list of 
combat zones. 

The Ford Co. announced the closing of all 16 of its assembly plants 
owing to shortage of parts caused by the Rouge River strike. 

President Roosevelt said that the stoppage in the Allis Chalmers 
plant was a very bad situation, and unless something was done soon 
he would have to intervene. He had had reports of Communist activity 
there, but the charges of Communist activities applied to a great many 
individuals in the country; there was no reason to stigmatize Labour 
as a whole because there was such activity. 

April 5.—The president of the C.1.0. and chairman of its Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee ordered all members of the latter to 
stop work on the night of April 8. President Roosevelt accordingly 
called him to a conference at the White House with a view to averting 
a strike in the plants of the U.S. Steel Corporation. (It employed over 
260,000 men and produced over one-third of the steel made in the 
country. It had $461 million worth of war orders on its books.) 

April 6.—Mr. Hull announced that the United States would send 
help to Yugoslavia as speedily as possible, and said “‘the barbaric 
invasion of Yugoslavia, the attempt to annihilate that country by 
brute force, is another chapter in the present planned movement of 
attempted world conquest and domination’’. 

General Sikorski arrived in Washington. 

April 7.—The Allis Chalmers strike was settled by the National 
Defence Mediation Board. An agreement was reached to postpone till 
April 15 the strike ordered in the mills of the U.S. Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Hull, referring to the Russo-Yugoslav Pact, told the press that 
it made it clear that as the forces of invasion moved across the earth, 
an increasing number of nations were becoming aware of the underlying 
purpose of world conquest by military force. He also said that American 
sources of information in the Balkans were unproductive, the lines 0! 
communication being in a state of collapse. 

April 8.—President Roosevelt sent a personal message to King 
Peter of Yugoslavia, condemning the German attack and giving 
assurances of “‘all material aid possible in accordance with existing 
statutes’. He also conveyed his “‘most earnest hopes for a most 
successful resistance to this criminal assault’’. 

Mr. Hull announced that Germany had sent another Note reinforcing 
her protests against the seizure of Nazi ships. 

The Secretary of the Navy announced that the Under-Secretary, 
Mr. Forrestal, would leave for England and stay a fortnight there “‘to 
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establish a close liaison’’ between the Department and the British 
Admiralty on matters arising out of the Aid to Britain programme. 

The President received the Danish Minister, and afterwards stated 
that he would ask Congress for legislation to empower the Government 
to buy Danish ships in American ports. (39 were in protective custody. ) 

The President received General Sikorski, who also saw Mr. Hull and 
Col. Knox. The Polish Prime Minister received a telegram from the 
General Council of the Polish Colony (representing over 44 million 
Americans of Polish descent) assuring him of their readiness to co- 
operate with the Polish Government to the utmost limit. 

The President sent a letter to the Crown Prince of Norway saying 
that he wanted him to know that America would never forget the 
gallant fight of his people against invasion and the continuance of this 
fight to regain Norwegian independence. Nor would America ever forget 
the fundamental, underlying right of the Norwegian people to work out 
in their own way their own lives and destinies in the days to come. 

April 9.—The State Department announced that the Italian Govern- 
ment had declared that the Assistant Military and Air Attaché in Rome 
was persona non grata. 

The North Carolina, of 35,000 tons and stated to be the most powerful 
battleship in the world, was placed in commission. The Secretary of the 
Navy, speaking at the ceremony, said: “Control of the high seas, as we 
have learned, is the most effective instrument for promoting peaceful 
relations among nations. We shall have sea-power strong enough to be 
a determining influence on every sea in the world.” It must be realized 
that they were living in an era when the security of their institutions 
could be preserved only by a spirit of willingness to sacrifice for the 
good of the nation. America had persisted in her policy of peace until 
all hope of achieving peace that way had had to be abandoned because 
of the actions of other nations. 

April 10.—The Ford Motor Co. accepted conditions for ending the 
strike at Detroit. 

In a message to Congress President Roosevelt asked for legislation 
permitting him to requisition any foreign vessels immobilized in U.S. 
waters for American service. 

The President announced the signing of an agreement with the 
Danish Minister (acting in the name of the King) by which the United 
States would take Greenland under its protection. The State Depart- 
» ment announced that German reconnaissance had been observed over 
Greenland, which* would therefore be brought ‘‘within the system of 
hemisphere defence envisaged by the Act of Havana”. (This gave the 
| U.S.A. rights comparable with those granted in the Caribbean by 
Britain with the understanding that the use and facilities should be 
open to all American countries, including Canada.) 

_ General Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Corps and Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Army for Air left by air for London to serve as an official 
observer of the war. 

April 11.—President Roosevelt issued a proclamation opening the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden to American shipping and, announcing 
it, added a reminder that Egypt was a neutral. 

_ April 12.—Col. Donovan, speaking in Chicago, said he advocated the 

United States convoying aid to Great Britain immediately. 
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April 14.—Mr. Hull told the press that “the significance of the pact 
between the Soviet Union and Japan ... could be over-estimated. . __ 
The agreement would seem to be descriptive of the situation which has 
in effect existed between the two countries for some time past. It there. 
fore comes as no surprise, though there has existed a doubt whether the 
two Governments would or would not agree to say it in writing. The 
policy of this Government, of course, remains unchanged”’. 

Mr. Hull sent a message to the Danish Minister stating that: “My 
Government consider it a fact that the Government of Denmark are 
acting under duress, and in consequence, advise you that they continue 
to recognize you as a duly authorized Minister.” 

The strike in the U.S. Steel Corporation was averted by a grant of 
general wage increase demanded by the C.I.O. Steelworkers’ Organizing 
Committee. The Bethlehem Steel Co. had just granted a similar 
increase. 


U.S.S.R. 

April 1.—Pravda denied a report that the Government had con- 
gratulated the new Belgrade Government, but stated that there would 
have been nothing extraordinary in this if it had been the case. It 
went on: “If such congratulations were not sent it was perhaps an 
omission on the part of the Government—perhaps they just didn’t 
think of sending them.”’ 

April 5.—A Treaty of Friendship ‘and non-Aggression was signed 
with Yugoslavia. It provided that “should one of the contracting 
parties be attacked by a third State, the other contracting party 
pledges itself to preserve its policy of friendship’. It was to remain in 
force for 5 years, and then automatically for another 5 unless one sid 
gave a year’s notice of intention to cancel it. It came into force on 
signature, and was subject to ratification to be effected as soon as 
possible. 

April 6.—Izvestia stated that it was expected that the treaty would 
‘“‘meet with the warmest reaction among the peoples of fraternal Yugo- 
slavia who, against their will, are experiencing a difficult and alarming 
time’’. It fully corresponded with the desires and aspirations of the 
peoples of Russia and Yugoslavia, and ‘‘past experience shows that a 
pact such as this is no mere formality, but will help to strengthen 
peace.”’ The efforts of the Simovitch Government to preserve peace 
could not fail to arouse Soviet sympathy. 

Pravda said the pact was convincing proof of the efforts of the 
Yugoslav Government to prevent the spread of war, and would be 
greeted by the workers of the Soviet Union with the greatest satis- 
faction. 

April 7.—Mr. Matsuoka arrived in Moscow and had a long discussion 
with M. Molotoff. He told the press that in his opirion the Russo- 
Yugoslav Pact would not affect Russia’s relations with Germany; also 
that he did not expect any changes in the Far Eastern situation which 
would require his immediate presence in Tokyo. 

April 8.—Mr. Matsuoka was the guest of the U.S. Ambassador in 
Moscow. The Japanese Ambassador entertained M. Molotoff at 4 
banquet in honour of Mr. Matsuoka. 

April 12.—The Deputy Foreign Commissar received the Hungarian 
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Minister who informed him of the occupation of Yugoslav territory 
north of Belgrade. M. Vishinsky reminded him that Hungary had 
signed a pact of permanent friendship with Yugoslavia in December and 
said that a particularly bad impression had been created by the fact 
that Hungary had begun her war only 4 months later. He added that 
“it could easily be understood in what a position Hungary might find 
herself if she, while in misfortune, should be subjected in her turn to an 
attack of this kind—since in Hungary there are also substantial national 
minorities ’”’. 

April 13.—A Pact of Neutrality with Japan was signed in Moscow 
by Mr. Matsuoka and M. Molotoff. By Article 1, ‘both contracting 
parties agree to maintain peaceful and friendly relations between them 
and to respect each other’s territorial integrity and inviolability”’. 
Article 2 stated that ‘‘should one of the contracting parties be the 
object of military action by one or more States the other contracting 
party will observe neutrality throughout the whole duration of such 
conflict”. Article 3 stated that it was valid for 5 years, and then 
automatically renewed unless denounced, and Article 4, that ratifica- 
tions would be exchanged as soon as possible in Tokyo. 

A joint statement declared that the Government of the Japanese 
Empire and the Government of the U.S.S.R. “respect on the part of 
the Japanese Empire the territorial integrity and inviolability of the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia and on the part of the Soviet Union the 
territorial integrity and inviolability of the Empire of Manchukuo”’. 

Mr. Matsuoka left Moscow. 

April 14.-—Pravda, dealing with the Pact with Japan, said that the 
development of both countries made it imperative for them to be good 
neighbours, and ‘‘not to hinder each other in the realization of their 
histeric task’. In signing it ‘‘the Soviet Union and Japan assume 
definite obligations which they will certainly fulfil”. 


VATICAN CITY 

April 2.—The Pope received Mr. Matsuoka, who also saw the Papal 
Secretary of State. Mr. Matsuoka was understood to have assured the 
Pope that Japan desired peace, but could not evade her obligations 
under the Tripartite Pact. He also expressed regret at the policy of 
the Holy See in supporting Chiang Kai-shek, who was backed by 
Russia, whereas Japan was leading a crusade against Communism, and 
might therefore feel entitled to expect the support of the Vatican. 

Apnl 4.—The Vatican radio, referring to the treatment of the 
Church in Alsace-Lorraine, said that the Bishop of Strasbourg, who was 
» in unoccupied France, was not allowed to return to Strasbourg, and the 
Bishop of Metz had been expelled. Strasbourg Cathedral was open 
| only for sight-seeing. The primary schools had lost their Catholic 
character, and former Catholic teachers were forced to teach in ac- 
cordance with Nazi programmes. Membership of the Hitler Youth 
was compulsory for boys and girls from the age of 10. 

April 13.—The Pope broadcast an Easter message to the world in 
which he said the present conflict had in part assumed the form of a 
| fight that could not but be called atrocious. After appealing for pity 
lor the sufferings of the civil population, women and children, sick and 
aged, he said: ‘“We supplicate all belligerents to refrain from using even 
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more deadly instruments of war. Every new weapon inevitably results 
in the use of a counter-weapon by the adversary of even greater 
effectiveness. Already to-day one must lament the fact that repeatedly 
the limits have been exceeded of what might be permissible in a just 
war.” 

To the Powers occupying territories of others during the war: ‘We 
say with all due consideration”, he went on, ‘‘let your conscience and 
your honour guide you in dealing justly, humanely, and providently 
with the people of the occupied territory. Do not impose upon them 
burdens which you, in similar circumstances, have felt or would feel 
to be unjust.... But above all remember that upon the manner in 
which you deal with prisoners whom the fortune of war placed in your 
hands may depend the blessing or the curse of God on your own 
fatherland.” 


VENEZUELA 

March 31.—-Three Italian tankers and a German cargo ship were 
scuttled by their crews at Puerto Cabello. The crews were arrested. 
A mob wrecked a German-owned hotel in the town, and martial law 
was declared to protect the Germans and Italians. 

April 2.—The Government addressed a strong protest to the German 
and Italian Governments against the scuttling as a violation of the 
country’s neutrality and of its laws. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

April 1.—The King issued a proclamation dissolving the Senate, and 
appointing new Governors for the Serb provinces. Official denials 
were issued of German reports of disorders and atrocities against 
the German minority in the Voivodina. 

The Cabinet approved the Croat proposals for a settlement of the 
Croatian claim to autonomy. 

Many factories not connected with war work were closed. 

April 2.—M. Stoyadinovitch in British hands. (See Great Britain.) 
The German Minister was understood to have told the Foreign Minister 
that Germany would have to prevent a British offensive based on 
Greece or Yugoslavia. M. Ninchitch replied that such an attack would 
be impossible without the offensive military collaboration of Turkey 
and Yugoslavia, which both countries were determined to avoid for 
the sake of their neutrality. 

A German aircraft landed at Kraljevo. The crew were interned. 

April 3.—The German Legation received orders to leave Belgrade, 
and 24 out of a staff of 26 left. The Chargé d’Affaires and the Military 
Attaché remained. Mobilization was completed, and in Belgrade the 
people were formed into divisions for the defence of tue city. 

A wireless announcement said Belgrade, Zagreb, and Ljubljana had 
been declared open towns. The liners Crown Prince Peter and Kara- 
george were sunk in the Adriatic, it was believed by mines. 

Dr. Matchek stated that he had decided to accept the Vice-Premier- 
ship in the Government, and left Zagreb for Belgrade. 

The Prime Minister, in a statement for the Greek press, said that it 
was Greek heroism which had shown them the path they should tread, 
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and declared that ‘“‘our movement ... seeks only to safeguard our 
independence and national dignity, which we shall firmly defend”’. 

April 4.—Politika reported a spokesman in Rome as saying: ““We 
remain absolutely calm and reserved. Rome does not want any worsen- 
ing of the Balkan situation. A new war in the Balkans would be the 
least logical, the least natural, the least justified solution.”’ 

Dr. Matchek arrived in Belgrade and took the oath as Vice-Premier. 

Reported statement by Wilhelmstrasse spokesman. (See Germany.) 

An official statement declared that complete order and peace reigned, 
and no incident had been reported from any place, although publication 
of alleged frightful acts committed against members of national 
minorities continued im the German press and radio. 

Aprii 5.—All the frontiers except the Greek were closed to passenger 
traffic. The frontier bridge between Susak and Fiume was blocked. 
No travel was allowed in the country without a military permit, and 
all motor traffic in Belgrade and Zagreb was stopped. 

A Royal Decree, which had been issued to the Army on March 31, 
was published and ordered the forces to be “‘in a state of preparedness” 
the next day. 

The News Agency published a statement by the German Consul- 
General in Ljubljana, who declared that recent broadcasts by certain 
foreign stations of the “‘critical situation of the German minorities in 
Slovenia” were all lies, and expressed his gratitude to the population 
of the Banovina of Dravska for their correct attitude and their kindli- 
ness and hospitality. 

The Sokol organization called on all its members to be ready to 
fight by April 7 to defend the country, and appealed for new members. 

Signature of Non-Aggression Pact with Russia. (See U.S.S.R.) 

April 6.—Belgrade and other places were attacked by German 
bombers, dive-bombers, and fighters at dawn. 

Statements by the British and U.S. Governments regarding aid to 
Yugoslavia. (See Great Britain and U.S.A.) 

German Note to Yugoslavia to justify the attack on her. (See 
Germany.) 

April 7.—Message from the British Government pledging support. 
(See Great Britain.) 

April 8.—Broadcasts by Pavelitch and statements in Berlin about 
appeals to Hitler by Croats. (See Germany.) 

April 9.—Queen Marie, mother of the King, broadcast (from Eng- 
land) a message in which she said the eyes of the whole world were 
turned to the Yugoslav people in admiration. They had accepted a 
challenge and a struggle which had been forced on them, and had 
accepted it in a heroic manner, in the manner the whole civilized 
world expected. She asked them to remember the last words of the 
late King Alexander, “Preserve Yugoslavia united’, and said she sent 
them the same message herself. 

The Government addressed a message to “‘all civilized peoples” 
informing them that Belgrade, which in good time was declared an 
open city, had been bombed and laid in ruins on the morning of April 
6 without a declaration of war. A deluge of incendiary and explosive 
bombs turned the city into a mass of ruins and gutted homes, while 
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all the streets were covered with the bodies of children, women, and 
old men. 

All the precepts of international right and human considerations 
were set aside by the Germans, who destroyed most of the hospitals, 
churches, schools, and cultural institutions of Belgrade in broad daylight. 
The Royal Palace was destroyed by 30 direct hits, and even isolated 
houses were attacked, thus killing Dr. Koulovetz, the Slovene leader. 
Aircraft machine-gunned women and children fleeing from their burn- 
ing homes, and flying low, turned houses into hecatombs. 

Broadcasts by German station Donausender urging the Croat 
people to revolt. (See Germany.) 

Apmil 10.—General Kvaternik, describing himself as Acting Chief of 
State in Croatia, broadcast from Zagreb a declaration that ‘Croatia js 
free and independent”’. 

Hungarian troops occupied the Banat of Batchka and Baranya, 
between the Tisza and Drava Rivers. 

April 11.—General Simovitch broadcast a proclamation declaring 
that ‘“Germany’s early successes cannot discourage us’. The troops 
were concentrating on the main battle lines, and Yugoslavia would 
fight through to victory. They knew they were facing an enemy incom- 
parably stronger and more numerous, but ‘“‘We are confident in the 
strength of the spirit of our people, in the force of our Army, in the 
friendship of the Soviet Republic . . . and in the technical and material 
help of Britain and America’’. 

April 12.—Reports reaching Turkey stated that a number of senior 
Serbian officials in Croatia had been arrested and were being held as 
hostages; also that the Croat Ministry of the Interior, set up by the 
Germans, had ordered all the Serb officials in the province to take their 
orders from Zagreb. 

Reports from German sources state that Pavelitch was now ‘‘Head 
of the Croat State’ and Dr. Budak Prime Minister. 

April 13.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast of sympathy and encourage- 
ment. (See Great Britain.) 

General Simovitch, in a statement for the British press, said that the 
spirit of the people was excellent, and they preferred an honourable 
death to the shame of capitulation. He appealed to Britain, though he 
knew that her workers were working 24 hours a day in shifts to fulfil 
existing commitments in other fields. He also appealed to their 
American friends to send help at once. They had wonderful pilots, but 
needed machines. He continued: . 

‘“‘The Germans may rape this province or that, but we shall remain 
united. My Government is the only free Government of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, set up by the spontaneous will of the people. My 
Government, in which I am proud to count Dr. Matchek as the First 
Deputy Prime Minister, in token of our perpetual Serbo-Croat agree- 
ment, will never surrender.” 





